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PRESIDENTIAL IMPOSSIBILITIES 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


the degradation of the national spirit by provincialism and selfishness. This sense 

of dissatisfaction is especially keen as we approach the choice of a Chief Executive. 
There is a growing determination that the choice shall not represent rewards for party service, 
nor a complete endorsement of any party’s record of service. 


Me. ARE FEELING TO-DAY the tran divorce between patriotism and politics, 


Some people are looking for a new savior of the country. “Let us once find this great 
leader,” they say, “and behold, our troubles will disappear. Let him be perfectly disinter- 
ested, and we will place a perfect trust in his discretion; let him be better informed than any 
other on all the great questions of the age, and we will leave everything to his judgment; let 
him be a supreme judge of human nature, and we will leave to him the selection of men on 
whose shoulders will rest great, but subordinate, responsibilities; let him have the wisdom of 
a great general, the passion for righteousness of a great reformer, the executive ability of a 
great engineer, and the vision of a great architect of peace, and he will bring security, prosperity, 
and peace to the land!” 


_ Fellow-citizens, we cannot look to any one man for the regeneration of our country’s life. 
The advent of one man, however upright and strong, into the most exalted office cannot alone 
saveus. There is no short cut to security. /¢ is the birth of a new spirit in all, not the exaltation 
of spirit in one, that we need. 


Our problem is not so much to find good men to follow the profession of politics as to 
educate ourselves to the new conception that every worthy occupation is an opportunity for 
service and places every one engaged in it in the position of a public servant. Let that become 
the faith of our citizens and we shall soon find that men whose conduct violates that ideal 
will no longer be considered representative and will therefore no longer be chosen for office. 
The all-important task is to secure the general acceptance of a practical ideal which will not 
only justify itself in the work-a-day world, but which will bring with it satisfactions, inward 
and spiritual though they may be, to confirm men’s loyalty to the ideal. And this is the task 
of religion in our age. 
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The Congregationalist’s Position 


LEASE TURN TO PAGE FIVE and read the 
Pp editorial republished from the Congregational- 
ist of April 15, in reply to the stand which we 
have taken in behalf of the Unitarian Church in the 
Interchurch World Movement. It is one of those 
almost historic declarations which stir the soul 
with hope that the day of darkness and division is 
passing for the dawn and unity of mankind. It is 
a careful, brave, sound word, which shows as much 
spiritual understanding as worldly wisdom. More- 
over there is no equivocation, no evasion, no temper- 
ing of righteous judgment. It is an example of real 
Christian leadership. The Editor believes the Uni- 
tarian Church should be in the Federal Council of 
Churches, and therefore that it should have a full 
participation in the Interchurch World Movement. 
He condemns heartily and justly the unchristian 
‘attitude which would exclude our church or any 
church because of differences in belief, so long as 
the things the Church as a whole is striving to do 
are the things which we also would do, and would 
prefer to do together as a matter of efficiency, 
economy, co-operation, unity, and spiritual power. 
The Congregationalist turns to our own obliga- 
tions and rightly intimates that we Unitarians can 
increase our usefulness in foreign fields, where our 
methods and message would be different from those 
of the other churches, and where, as we ought to 
know with quick sensitiveness, there are distin- 
guished opportunities for our Unitarian gospel. 
There are fields which only we can cultivate. The 
monotheist is a more striking and commonplace 
example in foreign lands, notably in the East, than 
he is in our own country. The unity of God ac- 
cording to the teaching of our Church in competent 
hands finds an acceptance which ought to stir our 
missionary passion to great achievements. The day 
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of our indifference to work abroad has been long 
enough. It is now inexcusable stupidity. It is 
sinfulness. It is high time we realize that the old 
missionary motive and propaganda are defunct to a 
degree among all missionary movements. 

We venture that we should be welcomed in the 
foreign fields by the great leaders, if we entered 
upon our needed mission with a friendly and con- 
structive spirit. For other missionaries do need us. 
We can reach people who pass them by. We should 
certainly find as much theological liberality as we 
ourselves could offer. They too have been fashion- 
ing doctrines in great measure from life. We for- 
get the great theologies of history have all been 
wrought out of the experience of churchmen with 
the living needs of human souls. Do we know that 
a church is as strong as its theology? 

Here is our calling; indeed, it is our warning. 
Whether we are formally in an interdenominational 
work or not, it does not so much matter. What 
counts is that we get the world vision and the world 
equipment, and go forth to life and to service. 


Who Will Answer? 


HAT WILL the other churches say of the 

Congregationalist’s editorial? There will be 
two answers,—one in sympathetic approval, the 
other in emphatic refusal. In all of the orthodox 
denominations there is a liberal wing, in which the 
theological difference between them and us is al- 
most nothing, if not in the actual beliefs certainly 
in the fact that they count motive, method, and ob- 
ject in religious teaching of as great importance as 
the content of their systems. They know that the 
use of the historic and scientific method, for ex- 
ample, can only bring its devotees closer together 
for fundamental agreement and united labor. 

Dr. Bridgman adequately represents the Congre- 
gationalists in his impressive pronouncement; Dr. 
Frederick Lynch of Christian Work would be in 
harmony with him in bidding the Unitarians come. 
So, we believe, would Dr. Nolan R. Best plead in 
the Continent, the tolerant and fine-spirited Pres- 
byterian journal. The Christian Century, edited 
by Dr. C. C. Morrison and nominally of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Church, would go as far as any 
religious paper in America to advocate the inclu- 
sion. For a genuinely liberal temper we count the 
Episcopal organ, the Churchman, an unfailing 
friend of co-operation. 
Howard B. Grose, editor of Missions, represents the 
right spirit, holding steadily as he does to his own 


orthodox theological position ; and in his fellowship — 
as a whole there are multitudes who love freedom 


and unity for the other fellow as dearly as they 
insist upon them for themselves. We have no doubt 
that Dr. Paul S. Leinbach would show his temper 


of brotherliness, for in his journal, the Reformed — 
Church Messenger, he is continually rebuking the | 


narrow-minded sectarians of several denomina- 
tions, while adhering entirely consistently, of 


course, to the integrity of his own and his people’s 


doctrines. 


All of these men speak in a representative capac- — 


Among the Baptists, Dr. 
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ity. They see the logical as well as the vital urge 
of gathering in all people who call themselves 
Christians. They know the absurdity of assuming 
that they are the only guardians of the true re- 
ligious life. That dark age has passed. The Inter- 
church Movement only emphasizes, it does not 
create, the necessity of doing something now that 
will count. 

We are under bonds, on our part, to end the sus- 
picion in the other churches that we have an icono- 
clastic duty to perform, and a condescending mis- 
sion to enlighten the benighted. We have nothing 
of the sort. Weare all brethren. We need more of 
good manners and a holy purpose. It is because 
we have increased in these two things that we are 
beginning to receive the recognition which we have 
deserved. This way lies not only our increasing 
fellowship with the evangelical churches but also 
the clearer alignment of all liberal Christians in 
America. 

There is a definite cleavage between the re- 
actionary and the liberal in every great evangelical 
denomination. We could name editors in each 
church who would never agree with those whom we 
have chosen. Many a nominally orthodox minister 
or layman is leagues farther away from the back- 
ward of his own denomination than he is from the 
typical Unitarian. It is already a fact that Chris- 
tendom in this country is divided, not by the sects, 
but between those who stand still and those who 
go forward. 

We should like to know this: Will the time come 
soon when there will be a marshalling of the ad- 
vancing hosts of Christians, on the one hand, and 
of the rigidly dogmatic hosts, on the other hand? 
There is the true division, as well as the true unity. 
We need just these two branches of Protestantism. 
It is certain that many people will not budge. It 
is certain that many other people will not stand 
still. Will these people in each case choose their 
natural affiliations with disregard for present de- 
nominational names and with faithfulness to spirit- 
ual realities? Who will answer? 


Appealing to Scripture 


EFORE YOU APPEAL to Scripture, be sure 
you know what comes before and after your 
proof-text. The Book has a way of confounding its 
misusers. Only recently, a speaker told a club of 
forty clergymen that the gospel of Jesus was defi- 
nitely committed not only to man but to man’s 
goods.and man’s right use of them; that the old 
“simple gospel” of sweet sentimentalism was a re- 
proach which sent church people out into the world 
soothed, softened, and content instead of resolute, 
intelligent, and militant to win the right, especially 
in the spiritual administration of material things. 
It was the greatest challenge of the church, he said. 
One clergyman in the questioning which followed 
disagreed, saying Jesus was interested in “man- 
hood.” The speaker asked him for an example. 
“Zaccheus,” replied the minister. “It seems to 
me,” said a young parson, “the reply of Zaccheus 


was profoundly economic.” This is what he said, 
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according to Luke: “Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully 
exacted of any man, I restore fourfold. And Jesus 
said unto him, To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he is also a son of Abraham.” 
At this point in the meeting another minister asked 
that some one pass a glass of water to the unbeliey- 
ing brother. Thus the case was settled. 


Sermon for Strife 


OHN J. WALSH ended a strike by preaching a 

sermon to the disaffected employees of a packing- 
house in Cleveland, recently. He is not a pastor 
or a priest. He is Conciliation Commissioner of 
the United States Department of Labor. His sub- 
ject was, “The Love of God and the Need to Return 
to His Teachings.” He spoke in the plant of the 
company, and the capital and labor opponents 
agreed at once on a satisfactory adjustment. We 
state this fact in a few lines, but its value is as 
great as the central truth in the most imposing book 
that was ever written. For what is the law of God? 
It is the rule of all permanently successful busi- 
ness. It is mutual service. Send a man to the 
centre of strife with the message of love in sincer- 
ity and with a desire to heal and he will overwhelm 
the unnatural, inhuman, and destructive differ- 
ences. Love is tremendous in its virile conquests. 
It must be added, of course, that love must be in- 
formed; it must be equipped with the technical 
knowledge of the particular economic and indus- 
trial situation. But religion, love, the heart for 
service,—these come first. With the knowledge 
added we then have wisdom. 


Delivering The Register 


RYDER OF THIS PAPER residing east of 

the Mississippi River, except those in the far 
South, should receive each issue not later than Sat- 
urday following the day of publication. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many of them do not get THE REGISTER 
until Monday, in some cases Tuesday. This is de- 
moralizing, for the publishers as well as for the 
patrons. The Post-office pleads that it is seriously 
short-handed throughout the country. A lady in 
New Bedford, Mass., reported the coming of her 
paper on the following Monday. The local post- 
master admitted they had not enough clerks, but 
just the same she received her April 8 issue last 
Thursday. Write to your post-office and make a 
strong complaint. We have many examples that 
it is efficacious. Public officials are sensitive. 

In fairness, the postal service should not be held 
to account in every case for the delay of the thou- 
sands of papers which have been added to the lists 
recently. The increase of these great numbers has 
imposed a task which thus far has made it impos- 
sible for the printers to deliver them to the Boston 
Post-office with the usual punctuality. Constant 
effort, it is needless to say, is being made to over- 
come every delay and to serve our subscribers prop- 
erly. THE Register is striving to place the paper 
in every home in the country before Sunday. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


C)*: OF THE MOST significant and ominous 


strikes in the history of industrial struggles in 
America became a disquieting fact at the end of 
last week, when the transportation system of the coun- 
try was paralyzed or badly deranged by a strike that 
had begun in the Chicago railroad yards a week earlier. 
The unusual feature of this strike, which quickly 


spread east and west from the Great Lakes to the 


Atlantic and the Pacific, was the fact that it was 
undertaken without the consent and in defiance of the 
wishes of the responsible officers of all the Railway 
Brotherhoods. When the strike began to extend from 
Chicago early in the week, W. G. Lee, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, informed the 
switchmen who had abandoned their tasks in Chicago 
that the strike was illegal, unauthorized, and in plain 
violation of agreements signed by the national union 
through its duly authorized officers. He also called 
upon all members of the Brotherhood to counteract the 
paralyzing activities of the local “outlaw” organiza- 
tion by doing everything in their power to break the 
strike. 
Strike Develops into Revolt 
against Labor Authorities 

It soon became evident that the strike inaugurated 
by.a handful of Chicago switchmen in an attempt to 
force the reinstatement of a leader who had been dis- 
charged was in effect a revolt against the constituted 
authorities, not only of the trainmen’s and switch- 


men’s organization, but of all the other Brotherhoods. , 
The argument employed by the “outlaw” leaders was’ 


that the railroads had declined to grant the demands 
of the workers for an increase of more than thirty per 


cent. in wages at the recent abortive conference, and 


that the only recourse left to the employees was a 
national strike. To this argument the heads of the 
“Big Four” Brotherhoods replied by calling attention 
to the fact that under the provisions of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Law restoring the railroads to private operations 
such a step could.not be taken without consultation 
with the Labor Board to be appointed by the President. 


Despite this presentation of the situation, however, the. 


strike at the beginning of the week continued to grow. 
Gompers Makes Attempt to Stem 
Wave of Workers’ Revolt 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, took an early and active part in the 
effort to stem the tide of revolt in the ranks of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. He acted evidently from the 
conviction that the stability of the entire labor organi- 
zation was menaced by the growth of the “outlaw” 
labor movement on the railroads. In a statement 
issued last Saturday, this veteran leader of organized 


_ labor said: “This is the time for all union men who 


have their own best interests and the interests of their 
fellow-workers at heart to stand loyal to and abide by 
the order of their international unions. ... It is 
no time to rock the boat. To do so is to play into 
the hands of reactionaries on the one hand and radicals 
on the other, whose common object is the destruction 
of the trades-union movement, to which the workers of 
America owe so much.” 
Sanctity of Labor Contracts 
Grave Question at Issue 

The grave issue involved in the industrial struggle 
‘which by the beginning of the week had assumed the pro- 
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portions of a potential national calamity was the ques- 
tion of the sanctity of contracts between employers 
and employees. It was recognized with equal clearness 
by both the employers and the heads of the old estab- 
lished unions that the entire principle of collective 
bargaining was jeopardized by the repudiation of con- 
tracts which the railroad workers’ strike implied. The 
question that confronted the employers was whether 
a great labor organization could, by the simple expedi- 
ent of revolting against its own authorities, terminate 
and annul any agreement entered into with the em- 
ployers by them. In two preceding strikes—that of 
the harbor workers and the printers in New York— 
the same spirit of revolt and repudiation had asserted 
itself, but in each instance the workers had finally 
yielded to their international officers. In this latest re- 
volt, on a national scale, the same issue presented itself 
on a much larger scale and the brotherhood chiefs 
seemed at the outset to lack the power to control the 
situation. 
French Seizure of Cities | 
in Germany Causes a Cleavage 

An international situation of menacing possibilities 
was precipitated last week by the course adopted by 
the French Government in seizing Frankfort, Darm- 
stadt, Hanau, and other German territory on the right 
bank of the Rhine. The French advance was officially 
explained by Premier Millerand as a precautionary 
measure made necessary, from the French point of 
view, by the violation of treaty stipulations by the 
German Government in despatching troops in consider- 
able numbers ‘into the Ruhr Valley, where a quasi- 
Bolshevik revolt had brought about a condition of 
anarchy after the Kapp-von Liittwitz coup @état. 
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To this explanation the British Government replied 


with a declaration dissenting from the French point 
of view and asserting that if a danger actually had’ 
developed in the Ruhr district by reason of the “pre- 
cipitate” act by Germany, the precautionary measures 
should have been taken by the Allies collectively and 
not by France independently. To this view Italy offi- 
cially declared her adherence: Belgium, on the other 
hand, announced her purpose to participate in the op- 
erations undertaken by France. 
New Emphasis on Plan for 
Revision of Treaty of Versailles 

Events onthe right bank of the Rhine revived in 
British quarters the question of the need for a ma- 
terial revision of the treaty of Versailles in order to 
make it workable without effects unduly destructive 
upon Germany. Opinion as to the justification of the 
seizure of Frankfort and the other German cities by 
French forces seemed to be divided even in the British 
cabinet. However, there was apparent a general con- 
viction in the highest British quarters that the main- 
tenance of order in Germany and the restoration of 
the productive powers of that country, as well as of 
Russia, is essential to the economic reconstruction of 
the world. There was a likelihood at the beginning of 
the week that the advisability of material modifications 
of the terms of peace imposed upon Germany would 
be broached by the British Government in the confer- 
ence that would take up the problem of restoring 
unanimity among the members of the Entente after the 


_ a_i 


controversy precipitated by the independent action of © 


France in the Rhineland. 


Japan Seizes Vladivostok 
in Move against Soviet Régime 


An event hardly less fraught with consequences than | 


the French march into Germany was the seizure, by 
Japanese forces, of Vladivostok, the Russian port and. 
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terminal on the Pacific. It was explained by the 
Japanese Government last week that this proceeding 
was made necessary by Japan’s desire to maintain a 
base against the eastward march of Soviet armies and 
as a counter-demonstration to Bolshevik activities in 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Korea. On this significant 
development in the Far East no official comment was 
made from any Entente source last week. The Japan- 
ese statement, however, conveyed the impression that 
Japan would abandon Vladivostok as soon as the 
Soviet menace should be removed. In Moscow the 
occupation of the easternmost Russian port by Japan 
was interpreted as a new act of aggression and as a 
forecast of another Russo-Japanese war. 
House Passes Resolution 
Declaring End of the War 

While the world last week was confronting new dan- 
gers and new complications arising partly out of the 
lack of perfected machinery for collective action, such 
as the machinery created by the League of Nations, 
Congress took the initial step in an effort to restore 
friendly relations with Germany by resolution. This 
resolutign, which safeguards all the reparatory and 
other economic concessions assured to the United 
States, but lacks the covenant of the League of Nations, 
was passed by the House on April 9 by a vote of 242 
to 150. It was admitted, however, that the Republi- 
cans could not muster sufficient strength to pass the 
resolution, in case the Senate should concur, over the 
assured Presidential veto. Another nullifying prospect 
was the insuperable difficulty presented by the Presi- 
dent’s probable refusal to enter into the negotiations 
with Germany proposed by the resolution in order to 
make it effective, even if the resolution should be 
passed over the veto. Thus the restoration of normal 
relations with Germany appeared to be as remote as it 
was before the House passed the resolution. S. 7, 
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Unitarians Belong in the Federal Council 


A remarkable editorial from a conservative and friendly 
source which ought to have great significance 
[From the Congregationalist, April 15, 1920] 


HE UNITARIANS and the Universalists are 
‘aggrieved, and justly, because they are not in- 
cluded in the Interchurch World Movement. In 

some parts of the country they participated in making 
the surveys. But at one of the state conventions a 
question from the floor evoked a positivé statement 
from the chairman that the liberal bodies were not 
in the combination, whereat a salvo of applause came 
from the audience. Unitarians and Universalists have 
interpreted this as meaning that the evangelical 
churches had no further use for them in connection 
with the campaign. Tus Curisti1an Register, which 
is always pungent and usually right on public ques: 
tions, and which has been publishing an admirable 
series of articles describing the nature and scope of 
the Movement, now in flaming words advises its con- 
stituency not to give a cent to the Movement, even if 
some of them should be tempted to do so when ap- 
proached as “friendly citizens.” The Universalist 
Leader, though somewhat more restrained, is no less 
sorrowful over the situation, especially in view of the 
fact that its leaders had been participating in the 
surveys. : 
We regret that the body of opinion in the evangeli- 
eal churches of the United States is unfavorable to the 
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participation of the Unitarians and Universalists in 
this Interchurch Movement. Their admittance would 
have involved no acceptance of their peculiar point of 
view any more than lining up with the Baptists marks 
us all as believers in immersion. The idea that a few 
hundred liberal churches would contaminate or com- 
promise a hundred thousand evangelical churches is 
absurd. They belong in the Movement as they belong 
in the Federal Council. Room for them should be 
made in the Federal Council, as room also should be 
made in the Y. M. C. A. Indeed room has already been 
made in the college Y. M. C. A. for a Unitarian who 
acknowledges Christ as his personal leader. At Cleve- 
land this very week that same issue is being considered 
by the Young Women’s Christian Associations in con- 
vention assembled. Legislation in that direction is 
likely to be passed. At Cleveland, too, an earnest 
effort will be made by some of the strongest city asso- 
ciations to secure action looking toward the substitu- 
tion of the personal test for that of membership in an 
evangelical church. 

But things being as they are, the Interchurch Move-- 
ment could hardly have admitted the liberal bodies 
without forfeiting to a considerable extent the support 
it needed from the evangelical bodies, and Congrega- 
tionalists who favor the inclusion of the Unitarians 
could hardly be asked to stay out because the Uni- 
tarians were not admitted. On the other hand, Con- 
gregationalists should not leave the religious public. 
in doubt as to their convictions on the matter. Further- 
more, some one made a mistake if the Unitarians came 
into the surveys with the expectation that they would 
also come into the campaign. 

Meanwhile our Unitarian friends are free to follow 
the advice of their paper and utilize the aroused spirit- 
ual feeling throughout the country in the interests of 
their own service of the world. Undoubtedly their de- 
nominational enterprises need financial undergirding 
and if self-respect forbids them from giving any money 
through the Interchurch Movement for foreign mis- 
sions, they can start some new ones of their own or 
develop what has been begun in Japan. 

What the Interchurch has had to contend with from 
a totally opposite theological point of view is shown 
in an editorial in the Sunday Schoot Times of March 
20.. This paper, in addition to excluding any further 
Interchurch advertising, launches out against the in- 
clusion in the Movement of “strongly influential per- 
sons who represent the very modern, radical, unbeliev- 
ing school of the professing Christian church of to-day.” 

As to the money end of the Interchurch Movement, 
we are not disturbed by emphasis upon it so long as 
leaders and the rank and file seek also to cultivate the 
spiritual life of the churches, and so. long as all of us 
realize that giving is only one way, though a most 
important way, of showing devotion to Christ. Nor 
are we disturbed by headlines in the dailies to the 
effect that these millions are being raised to fight Bol- 
shevism and the Reds. That statement is far from the 
truth. We have enough confidence in the enlighten- 
ment of the Interchurch leaders on social questions 
to be confident they will never let it become a tool of 
Capitalism. Singularly enough the Movement was 
under fire at the start from an official of the Ohio 
Manufacturers’ Association, who vehemently declared 
that it had been organized to promote socialism and 
radicalism. 

On the whole, then, as the Interchurch Movement 
draws near a climax, its worth and its usefulness seem 
to us more clearly demonstrated than at its inception. 
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The Religious Element in Modern Japan 


Shintoism is used by the Government, according to the 
author, to keep the people in subjection to bureau- 
cratic and imperialistic ideas 


PROF. CAROLINE E.. FURNESS 
Vassar College 


I 


N WRITING ABOUT THE RELIGION of another 
] people it is difficult for one to be perfectly fair, 

no matter how conscientious one is, or how much 
of an evolutionist. The tendency is always to exhibit 
a satisfied attitude toward one’s own religious views, 
which naturally seem the best and most rational, and 
to be decidedly critical of the other point of view. This 
is especially the case when a person of Western culture 
is describing the religions of the Orient. 

It often happens that a man who is very radical 
in his beliefs and has turned completely away from any 
outward symbols of Deity can have little sympathy 
“with people who are simpler and less self-reliant than 
himself, and must have some concrete representation 
of the being whom they revere, and cannot worship 
without it. It is impossible . 
for him to enter into such 
a people’s mind. 

The same feeling of intol- 
erance is shown by the orth- 
odox observer, who is shocked 
at seeing a people given over 
to what he calls heathen 
practices, and looks upon 
them as lost souls, who can 
be saved only by accepting 
his own particular form of 
belief. 

At the same time, be as 
tolerant as we may, there are 
still standards in such mat- 
ters. To recognize the ex- 
istence of a spiritual power 
in the universe which makes 
for righteousness, is, we 
hold, a higher and nobler 


in a multitude of minor 
deities who surround us on 
every side, and must be continually propitiated or 
begged for help. 

Hence the visitor to the Orient must be on his guard 
that he does not fall into the pit of intolerant criti- 
cism on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, because 
of too much tolerance, stray into the fields of senti- 
mentality. Neither should he lose sight of those high 
ideals which the world has been so laboriously forming 
for, lo, these many centuries, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing persecution, and at the cost of untold blood and 
tears. But let him go simply as an interested observer, 
and report what he can see of the external religious 
life of this interesting people. 

If the sympathetic traveller, in his wanderings over 
the Empire of Japan, is seeking for outward manifes- 
tations of religious belief, he will have no difficulty 
in satisfying his desire. Wherever he goes, in city, 
village, or along the country road, he will find abun- 
dant opportunity prepared for the devout worshipper 
in shrine and temple, both Buddhist and Shinto. Even 
while studying the landscape from a car window, his 
attention will be attracted to a torii, or gateway, 
perhaps several of them in line together, with a path 


TWO DEVOUT SUPPLIANTS BEFORE A SHRINE 
form of belief than to trust They remind one of the peasants of Southern Europe pray- care which is bestowed upon 


ing to their favorite saint, and one cannot doubt their 
sincerity 
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of stepping-stones leading to some spot on the hillside, 
where hidden among tall cryptomeria-trees a shrine 
is doubtless standing. , 

Sometimes, in the midst of acres of cultivated land, 
there will be a square plot of ground, set apart, planted 
with trees, and tended with the care which indicates the 
presence of something sacred, even though no glimpse 
of a shrine can be caught from the train. 

In approaching a city, often the most striking build- 
ing to be seen is the Buddhist temple, distinguished 
by its high straight ridgepole, and long sloping roofs 
with their peculiar concave curves and overhanging 
eaves. 

The country tourist will often pass a seated figure 
of Buddha by the roadside, and on its pedestal and 
sometimes in its lap he finds piles of small round 
stones, each placed there with a petition to the god. 
Sometimes there will be offerings of fresh fléwers or 
green branches placed before it in a rude receptacle 
filled with water, and it is seldom found neglected. 
One such figure stands quite solitary, far from any 
habitation, on the road leading over the crest of the 
Hakone Mountains. It is famous as an ancient work of 
art, and the passer-by does not fail to pay it réverence. 

a The paraphernalia for wor- 
ship are not confined to pub- 
lic places. Many houses have 
their god-shelves, with offer- 
ings of food and flowers, 
always fresh. In little city 
shops, they can be seen 
placed over the doorway 
leading into the home apart- 
ments. Behind the scenes in 
the great theatres, in the 
actors’ dressing-rooms, one 
finds beautiful miniature 
shrines of white wood, fresh 
and unstained, with half- 
open doors, before which are 
placed the customary offer- 
ings. 

While we may not often 
see people ‘worshipping be- 
fore these many shrines, the 


them shows how constantly 
they are kept in mind. The 
thought of them is such a part of the every-day life 
that this action of reverence becomes an unconscious 
habit. 

The true Shinto temples contain no images, but have 
instead the mirror, which is the emblem of a pure 
soul. In praying, the worshipper claps his hands 
twice or thrice, to call the attention of the gods, and 
then with bowed head, and hands pressed together, 
makes his needs known. As one watches some plainly- 
clad man or woman with careworn face standing thus 
humbly before a shrine, calling for help upon the 
ancestral gods who have always cared for their coun- 
try, one cannot doubt their sincerity. They remind 
one of the peasants of Southern Europe praying to 
their favorite saint. Both peoples evince a certain 
childlike confidence that help will come, that is full 
of charm to the sophisticated onlooker. In the ac- 
companying picture, certainly the attitude of the two 


suppliants cannot help making an appeal to our 


hearts. 
Shinto shrines are scattered all over the Empire. 


Sometimes they stand in large enclosures, and com- 


prise a group of several buildings. In a city they often 
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afford the only open space in a neighborhood, and 
since they belong to the nation at large, they form 
part of the common life of the people who are con- 
stantly passing by and dropping their few coppers into 
the box before the open doors. Children play in the 
precincts quite freely, especially in the late afternoon 
hours when school is over. Then they are sent out 
with a little brother or sister strapped to the back, 
to play about and give the baby an airing. By that 
time, too, the priests have closed the great doors of the 
shrines, and have gone away leaving the grounds de- 


_ serted. Notice the boy in the illustration who is climb- 


ing onto the pedestal of the Korean lion, and clings 
affectionately about his neck. 

In the background of the same picture is the sacred 
horse. He is a nicely groomed little white pony, sleek 
and spirited, housed in a clean and comfortable box 
stall. He is a feature usually of the old shrines, which 
are the ones most frequented by pilgrims and tourists. 
The Japanese are so fond of travel that it is hard to 
tell which is the strongest motive in making their pil- 
grimages, religious devotion or desire to see the world. 
Just what the office of the sacred horse is, I do not 
know, unless it is to make money for the shrine. For 
on a table standing close by the stall are placed little 
saucers filled with different kinds of grain appetizing 


~ to His Worship, which may be purchased for a sen or 


two and thrown into his manger, where he speedily 
and daintily picks them up. That they form the bulk 
of his food is very doubtful, he looks far too well fed 
for that. At best they are hardly more than tidbits; 
but he has acquired a taste for them, and if he is 
neglected for as much as two minutes, he makes it 
known, pawing the ground, tossing his head, and 
whinnying most engagingly to the passer-by. 

A deity very widely worshipped is Inari, the goddess 
of the rice harvest, whose attendant and messenger is 
the fox. Her shrines are easily recognized both be- 
cause of the fox images which guard the approach 
and because the shrines and torii are painted red. 
They are scattered everywhere, particularly in the 
country in the most unexpected places. Once while 


- walking in a grove of trees on a mountain-side near 


Nikko, I struck a well-worn path and following it 
came upon a fox rudely carved in stone, and beyond 
it a little red weatherworn shrine. While Inari is 
regarded as a beneficent deity, the fox is greatly to be 
feared, because he sometimes plays malicious tricks. 
Hence the passer-by should always speak of him re- 
spectfully. 

Many of the most popular shrines are of old historic 
interest, but there are new ones also, though they lack 
the ancient flavor. One of them was erected in honor 
of General Nogi, not far from the mausoleum of the 
late Emperor and Empress. Another very important 
one stands on a conspicuous elevation in Tokyo, and 
is dedicated to all the soldiers who have fallen since 
the Restoration. 

_ There are in Japan at the present time over one 
hundred thousand Shinto shrines, according to the 
report in the Year Book of 1917. These are classified 
into twelve groups, such as Minor Shrines, Village, 
Communal, Provincial, National, State Shrines, and 
one Great Shrine. Of these, the last is unique and 
perhaps most impressive. It is located at Yamada in 
the province of Ise, and is usually referred to as the 
“Grand Shrine at Ise,” and is regarded as the most 
sacred spot in the Empire. . 

_ Shrines have existed at Ise since the fifth century. 
The surroundings are wonderfully beautiful, and the 


_ hand of man has worked in harmony with nature to 
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produce a profound impression on the visitor. They 
are in a wooded basin surrounded by high hills clad 
in dark green evergreens. The visitor passes first 
through a parklike space planted with maples and 
flowering trees, their gnarled and twisted trunks gray 
with age. Crossing a stream, he enters a grove of 
lofty cryptomerias, whose slender trunks, tall and 
straight, form openings like cathedral aisles. Strolling 
along a winding path, he gradually ascends until he 
reaches the entrance to the sacred enclosure. Before 
him he sees only a high wooden wall and a gateway, 
where, swaying in the wind, there hangs a white cur- 
tain bearing the Imperial crest in purple. Beyond 
this only the highest officials may go. The shrine itself 


CHILDREN 


AT PLAY AFTER SCHOOL’ 


With baby brothers and sisters on their backs, they make 
merry in the shrine enclosure after the priests have left 


is copied after the ancient design and is a small low 
building, only the roof of which can be seen above the 
wall. It bears on the ridgepole the characteristic 
Shinto crosspieces, which have their historic signifi- 
cance and are seen on many shrines. 

The effect is simple and yet mysterious. There is 
a feeling of solemnity which hushes even the most 
light-minded visitor, for many people come here to 
worship with the greatest sincerity of purpose. It 
represents the most ancient tradition in the life of 
the Japanese people. 

If the foreigner could believe that this structure, 
like the medizval cathedrals of France, represents 
the genuine religious feeling of the people, he migit 
retain the solemn impression made upon him as he 
watches some old peasant at his devotions. But further 
reflection leads him to a rather different conclusion. 
In modern Japan the Shinto cult is being made use of 
by the Government to foster an artificial loyalty 
among the people and keep them in subjection to the 
bureaucratic and imperialistic idea. In elementary 
schools, children are taught that Japan is in very 
truth the land of the gods, that the Japanese people 
are all of one family, the children of the gods, and 
that the Emperor is a direct descendant, in an un- 
broken line for twenty-five hundred years, of the 
Divine Ancestress Amaterasu. The shrines are for 
the purpose not only of worshipping the gods, but for 
revering the progenitors of the entire Japanese nation, 
and of the Imperial household in particular. 

Every government school is supposed to have a pic- 
ture of the Emperor. If this is an official portrait, 
then it must be placed in a particular spot, either in 
the office of the principal or in a niche especially pre- 
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pared for it in the assembly hall of the school, where 
it is protected from view and only exhibited on im- 
portant occasions. Some one of the teachers must 
sleep in the building every night, and if there is a fire, 
the portrait must be rescued first of all. If a school 
is so unfortunate as to lose this object of veneration, 
the principal is quite likely to commit suicide. 

School-children are taken to visit the important 
shrines in their neighborhood. Often, in the spring- 
time, one sees long processions of them, walking two 
and two, with teachers scattered along the line, en- 
gaged in such an expedition. Older boys and girls 
in the higher schools. save their money for the final 
year, and go on a longez trip, often to the Great 
Shrine in Ise, or to Kyoto, the two great centres of 
veneration. 

It has become quite fashionable for distinguished 
personages to visit the Great Shrine, and their ex- 
ample has great influence on the populace, On occa- 
sions, a messenger is sent from the Court to announce 
that some important action has been consummated. 
For example, this announcement appeared in the 
Tokyo newspaper: “Mr. Tokonami, Home Minister, ac- 
cording to the established custom will visit the Grand 
Shrines in Ise and report his appointment to the 
deities enshrined there.” 

Another very interesting and significant item ap- 
peared in the same paper, regarding the charms which 
are for sale in the multitudinous little shops which 
line the streets leading to the sacred enclosure :— 


Are the amulets, or charms, popularly sold in the temples 
and shrines in this country to be regarded as mere signs 
of superstition, or are they to be looked upon as neces- 
sary for cultivating a spirit of reverence among the people? 

This question is a serious one, of suflicient weight to be 
taken up for consideration in the Diet, where Mr. Sasaki 
of the Kenseikai presented an interrogation on Friday, 
seeking the view of the Home Minister and the Minister 
of Education regarding it. Mr. Sasaki quoted some para- 
graphs which appear in one of the text-books used in the 
girls’ high schools, which refer to the sale and purchase 
of these temple charms as an out-of-date custom of a super- 
stitious age. 

The paragraphs pointed out by Mr. Sasaki are :— 

“The amulets, or charms, commonly sold by the temples 
and shrines were of some value in the days when people 
were uncivilized and believed in various superstitions. 
But at present they are useful only for the sake of his- 
torical curiosity, and, in consequence, the custom is grad- 
ually disappearing.” 

In spite of the text-book statement, the custom still 
exists, and, as a matter of fact, the shrine which now issues 
the greatest number of charms is the Grand Shrine of Ise, 
where people worship the sun-goddess Amaterasu, the Im- 
perial Ancestor, which induced Mr. Sasaki to declare :— 

“When the people, imbued with various dangerous 
thoughts imported from abroad, are gradually losing their 
national ideal, the only way to maintain the spiritual in- 
tegrity of the nation is to encourage the beautiful tradition 
of the Japanese people in the worship of their holy ances- 
tors, and in this respect the charms are really of great 
value. 

“It is a great mistake to consider that the people buy 
these charms from the temples and shrines. We never 
used the word ‘buy’ in the past. The people are ‘favored’ 
with these charms, while they ‘offer’ money in the sense of 
responding to the favor.” 

The Premier did not dwell long in his response, but 
approved of the statement that “ancestor-worship” is the 
foundation of the national ideal. 

Mr. Nakahashi, Minister of Education, answered that 
the paragraph quoted was originally written by Viscount 
Tajiri, but as the Minister thought it harmful for edu- 
cational purposes he would revise the part of the text- 
book shortly. 

Mr. Sasaki asked the Home Minister regarding the 
number of charms issued by the Ise Shrine last year. The 
Home Minister said that approximately four hundred and 
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fifty-six thousand charms were issued by the shrine last 
year, to which the questioner responded by saying that the 
number is “far too small.” 


A paragraph may be devoted to the Shinto priests 
Very scanty provision 
is made for their education. The great majority in- 
herit their office from their fathers, who teach them the 
rites, though there are special institutes in Tokyo 
where a few receive instruction. Those in charge of 
the most important shrines are appointed by the Govern- 
ment and are men of family and education, while the 
others are usually much inferior. 
struction is concerned, there is none. Shinto means 
“The Way of the Gods.” Since the Japanese people are 
descended from the gods, they have no evil tendencies 
and hence require no moral teaching. Shinto rites are 


CLINGING AFFECTIONATELY TO THE KOREAN LION 


In the background is the sacred horse, a well-groomed white 
pony, a feature of the old shrines familiar to tourists 


used for funerals, and in recent years, marriages have 
been performed in the temples, and children are dedi- 
cated there. 

To what conclusions are we led from this review of 
Shintoism? First, that, on account of its belief in 
many gods, it must be classed as a primitive religion. 
Since it involves also the idea of ancestor-worship and 
reverence for great men who have passed away, it 
has a very strong hold on the common people. It is 
part and parcel of their national inheritance, and any 
religion which teaches articles of belief antagonistic 
to these will not make rapid headway. In the second 
place, it maintains its power because it is useful as a 
political tool to the bureaucratic oligarchy. It has 
little moral force even with its most untutored devotees. 
What can it possibly offer to a man of even limited 
education, who has learned from science that events 
take place in accordance with natural laws and are 
not subject to the caprice of any deity? With only a 
small study of social philosophy and history, he has 
gained some knowledge of the evolution of religion 
and realizes how it can be made a tool in the hands of 
some ambitious ruler. ; 

Having given in this paper some of the aspects of 
Shinto as one sees it in Japan of to-day, I shall post- 
pone further discussion of it until it is possible to 
compare together Shinto, Buddhism, and Christianity, 
and the contribution which each can make toward the 
development of the Japanese people. 


As far as moral in- ~ 
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Listen! 
BARBARA HOLLIS 


Do you hear those voices calling 
Echoing from sun-bathed hills, 
Rhythmic, low, but with insistence? 

’*Tis the call of daffodils. 


Yellow in the haze of daybreak : 
Golden in the noon’s warm rays: 

Mellow sunshine concentrated— ~ 
Synonym of spring—always. 


Listen! Do you hear that whisper 
Rising, falling, full of thrills? 
Hear that golden lilting music? 
’Tis the call of daffodils. 


What One Church Does for its City 


In any community a congregation’s constructive imagina- 
tion may be put to great uses — Why not? 


the broadest lines, holding fast at the same time 

to its own denominational traditions, was the 
subject of an extemporaneous address by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard of San Diego, Calif., during his recent visit 
in Boston. The Unitarian Club invited him to tell 
the story. The interesting co-operative work for which 
the San Diego Unitarian church has become the cen- 
tre, in co-operation with many men of the orthodox 
churches, embracing popular scientific lectures, a 
forum, and an energetic and sane effort for giving the 
true American spirit to the multitude of foreign-born 
residents, is making a profound impress on the life 
of the city. 


He ONE CHURCH serves its community along 


“The Unitarian church at San Diego,” said Mr. 
Bard, “is organized from two standpoints. We have 
our religious services, exercises, and work just like any 
other church, and we are organized as a community 
centre. The first part is distinctly Unitarian. It is 
the Unitarian church, the Unitarian society. The other 
phase of our organization embraces anybody and every- 
body who ig interested in the kind of work we do. I 
shall not say much about the church. That is largely 
the routine work of any good, well-developed Unitarian 
society. It is worth noting that in connection with 
the large community work it became possible for us 
to have what we never had before in connection with 
our religious work—a trained director of religious 
education. In the Sunday-school and for the young 
people of our parish, we have a man trained for that 
special work, and he is provided, we are very happy to 
say, by people on the outside who work through the 
community to our church life. 

“The first step in the formation of the community 


_centre was to make it an entirely independent organi- 


zation. The men who were interested in it and were 
financing it were from Congregational, Methodist, and 
Episcopal churches. They asked me to become its 
director. After the laying of plans, it was decided 
that it should be put under the auspices of the Uni- 


-tarian church. They believed that the community 
_work, to reach its highest efficiency, should have the 


impetus of a religious institution back of it. It should 
have that stabilizing religious quality. The centre is 
less than a year old, but it has laid out three im- 
portant lines of action. First of all, an institute of 
science. That was established from the standpoint 


that the knowledge possessed by modern scientific men 
should in every way be made available to the average 


individual. They believed that a service to the com- 
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munity could be rendered by giving the people mod- 
ern scientific knowledge related to human welfare. 
The institute is held in the month of July. The sub- 
ject last summer was, ‘The Contributions of Modern 
Science to Human Relationships.’ We brought from 
the Eastern coast such men as Adolph Meyer of Johns 
Hopkins University and Dr. White of Princeton. This 
year the programme looks forward to the relation of 
the Oriental races to the Occidental races. The insti- 
tute contemplates bringing a scientist from Japan and 
one from China, if it is possible to secure them. The 
work brings into our community church life men of 
such standing as Lyman G. Gage, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, Dr. Hewett, E. M. Schofield. Those men are 
pouring their effort into the institution. 

“The next thing to be developed was the open forum. 
I do not know what the reputation of the open forum 
here may be, though I have a suspicion what it may be. 
There is one thing which distinguishes our forum. 
Most forums have one object, it seems to me,—the 
presentation to the public of the man with a hobby, 
an ‘ism,’ a man who is just far enough off-color in 
some view to make him attractive as an advertising 
feature. We have nothing to do with that kind of 
forum. Ours is interested in the presentation of sub- 
jects, not the presentation of men. We lay out a course 
of subjects and we scour the country for men who 
can present the arguments for and against a certain — 
vital question. Take, for instance, the railroad ques- 
tion, on which men spoke on four sides. The president 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad presented the side 
of private ownership. 

“The most important of the three lines of action is 
what we call the work of the committee on integration. 
It takes in every organization of the city in that line. 
Its work is Americanization. It starts upon the basis 
that we are going to make good American citizens out 
of our foreign-born population when we develop in 
those people two things. First, a community feeling,— 
that they are related to the community. They are 
not simply set down in a community. They are a 
vitally related part of the community. Second, we 
develop in them the sense of responsibility as a vital 
part of their community. We never will get them to 
appreciate what it means to be a citizen of a democ- 
racy like this until we can get those two things over 
to them. We have an elaborate scheme laid out by 
prominent men and women of our community, who 
go to these groups, asking if we may meet with them 
on their own ground; asking what their own nation 
in each case has to contribute to twentieth-century 
civilization, and leading them on step by step until 
they ave willing to hear from us what we believe are 
the great and vital things in our civilization. We be- 
lieve that in that way, if we are successful, we shall 
gradually build those people, the Japanesé and the 
Chinese, the Austrians and the Italians, who flock on 
our waterfront there, into our life so that they will 
have the community feeling and sense of responsibility. 

“We are carrying on in the church proper a series 
of meetings in which we entertain the people of the 
different nationalities. The first group to be enter- 
tained was the Portuguese, the second the Swedish, 
the third the Italian. They have become notable meet- 
ings in connection with the community. We have had 
more people of the city who desire to come in and to 
get into closer touch with these foreign-born folks than 
we could take care of. 

“Those are some of the lines which make the Uni- 
tarian church of San Diego count. It is applied Chris- 
tianity, applied religion. It is not simply holding our 
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institution for the teaching of religion; it is making it 
an institution that goes out facing the problems of 
the community, laying hold of them with courage, con- 
viction, and determination, and expecting to make it 
indeed a vital instrument. We believe it is worthy of 
the attention of any man whether he is a Unitarian or 
not. As I have said, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, come gladly and ally themselves with 
this work which goes on in our church under the leader- 
ship of our institution. 

“T think we Unitarians are altogether too cautious. 
We ought to go out into the community, tackle its 
problems, and make our church a centre for the so- 
lution of them. Sometimes,I think we are as cautious 
as a little woman that once I met in Durand, Mich. 
It is a queer little town of almost no importance what- 
soever, but there are three railroads that come together 
there. Many trains are moving. One night I saw at 
the station a foreign-born woman pacing back and 
forth on the platform, accompanied by her little girl. 
She inquired first if the train going north had gone, 
and on learning that it had, resumed her walk; then 
she came back to inquire in succession if the trains 
going in all the other directions had gone, and finally, 
being sure that every train had gone, she said, ‘Come, 
Mary; now we can cross the track.’ ” 


Islamo-Christian Opposition to Zionism 
PEREGRINUS 


Special Correspondent of THm REGISTER. 
JERUSALEM, February 8, 1920. 


N JANUARY 16, 1920, the following manifesto 
was issued by the Islamo-Christian Conference 
(al-Gam’ija al-Islamija al-Nasranija) of Nablus. 

It will be remembered that Nablus is the strongest 
Moslem centrein Palestine. It numbers some Christians 
but no Jews. Thus strangely is Samaritan feeling 
perpetuated. But the modern Shechemites have their 
own reasons. 

It was evidently intended by the Conference that 
this resolution should reach the press of the world at 
large. It may not have done so in its entirety. I am 
sending it to TH CuristrAN Recister without com- 
ment, as a significant bit of evidence of the present 
Moslem-Christian rapprochement in the face of immi- 
nent Zionism. 

NABLUS, January 16, 1920. 

As a result of the publication in the Muqattam (newspaper) 
under date of January 16, 1920, No. 9374, that Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, one of the most important Zionist delegates, has gone to 
Palestine to help the Government of Occupation in its adminis- 
tration and the organization of its finances, the Islamo-Christian 
Conference at Nablus, representing all the inhabitants, held 
a general meeting to which it invited all the respectable and 
influential people of the district, both merchants and planters, 
when the following resolution was taken under oath :- 

(1) To boycott the Jews completely as a counter-measure 
against their covetous spirit toward this country. 

(2) To refuse them dwelling space in our district, and to 
hinder their admittance thereto in every way. 

(3) To persevere in this boycott and opposition until there 
remains no trace of the Zionist idea, or until we perish to the 
last man. 

(4) To submit this decision to His HExcellency the Chief 
Administrator of the Occupied Territory, and, through the 
medium of the Allied representatives in Jerusalem, to the dele- 
gates of their respective governments at the Peace Conference; 
and to publish the same in the newspapers for the information 
of the civilized world, so that it may be understood why the 
inhabitants of this country are forced to sacrifice their lives 
for its freedom. 


[SmaAL of THH ISLAMO-CHRISTIAN 
CONFERDNCH AT NABLUS.] 


(Signed) Youssur. 
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lh One Ltfetine:Te40t900 


A marvellous catalogue which the author on his recent eigh- 
tieth birthday submitted in token of human progress 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


I. THe ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
From mobs at the North against Abolitionists, up 
to ‘Amendments XIII, XIV, XV of the United 
States Constitution. 
JI. THe TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
From small Total Abstinence Societies, up to yes- 
terday’s Prohibition Amendment XVIII. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN 
‘From the first Woman’s Rights Convention (1848), 
through progressive rights to property, children, 
occupations, education, up to the Suffrage Amend- 
ment XIX of to-day. 

IV. Tue Peace MoveMENT 
From Peace Societies of a few idealists, up to the 
Covenants of the League and the beginnings of 
an Internationalized, World. 

V. Growine Justice To LaBor : 
From Capitalism enthroned, through benevolent 
Feudalism, to the dawn of Industrial Democracy 
and social reconstructions accordant therewith. 

VI. Poxirica, Democracy 
From a world almost wholly “imperialistic,” to 
“government of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” permeating more and more every govern- 
ment on earth. 
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VII. DEEPENING SoctaL CoNscIOUSNESS 
Generating all sorts of welfare movements pro- 
tective of children, defectives, prisoners, captives, 
dumb animals,—the victims and forgotten of 
society. 

VIII. THe Cxancinc EMpuasis In RELIGION 


From creed and ritual towards morals,—and ever 
on towards “Freedom, Fellowship, Character and 
Service in Religion.” 


All these are things of the Heart and Conscience,— 
things that make for Justice, Brotherhood, Love among 
men. : 

Add the things of the Mind—the discoveries of 
Science and the great Inventions of the eighty years; 
each one a new revelation and pledge of the friendli- 
ness of Nature, when understood and obeyed. ' 

Note carefully, too, that, with all its sin and horror 
and suffering, the seeming effect of the War just over 
has been to accelerate each and all of these movements 
toward good. 

If ever we gloom and lose courage amid the unrest 
of the days, let us ask ourselves in the light of these 
changes,— 

Is it a world growing worse, or a world growing 
better, and swiftly better, that the Old of to-day are 
handing over to the Young? 

Whatever the Young with their closer horizon may 
feel, how can the Old, remembering what they have 
seen with their eyes, bate heart or hope in these peril- 
ous days? Does not our wider horizon justify us? 
Have we not reason for a bright faith? And is not 
good reason for us good reason for all? 

Not one of these reforms is complete; not one but is 
trailing old evils behind it, and opening new problems 
and difficulties ahead of its own. And not one but 
confirms the conviction that the roots of hold-back and 
failure and wrong in the relations of men are two,— 
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first, ignorance,—then, selfishness; both roots being 
with patience eradicable. 

It is no time for quiet hands. 
music in the world; but 

“Though God gives skill, 

*Tis not without men’s hands: He could not make 

Antonio Stradivari’s violins without Antonio.” 
Turmoil around and peril ahead,—and the Spirit 
making for Right and Beauty and Joy through all! 
Remembering what lies within the horizon of the 
passing generation, ought we to gloom and fear, or 
rather to cherish a cheerful faith that man, with that 
Spirit working within him and through him, can and 
will accomplish his best aspirations? And more,— 
that, if he will, he can do this through patience and 
gentleness, instead of through violence? 

So let me wish you all a Bright Faith. Such faith 
in the happy outcomes of history strengthens the hands 
that are working to make bad things good, and the 
good things better, to-day. 


There is a growing 


European Criticises American Churches 


They lack quiet, scholarship, unity; they have great dy- 
namic, zeal, and willingness to serve, says this 
observer, with unusual candor 
ADOLPH KELLER 


Pastor St. Peter’s Church, Zurich, Switzerland 


Epiror’s Note 


Tue Recister is able to give its readers the following 
unusual impressions of a very candid European observer 
of our American Protestant church life. Mr. Keller visited 
this country at the invitation of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, as the official representative 
of the Bureau of the Swiss Church Council. He has re- 
ported that he found many things that surprised him, 
and a few that disappointed him. The “extremes of activity” 
of many churches disturbed him, and he thought of the 
aptness of the words: “Now the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence and the violent take it by force.” There is no “over- 
burdening theological knowledge,” he says, but there is full 
equipment for practical church work. The prospects of closer 
relations with Swiss Protestants is urged as the chief factor 
in Mr. Keller’s report, which has here been condensed for 
our purposes. The description of the work of the Federal 
Council has been omitted. Mr. Keller met several repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian Church during his visit. 


HE REAL CHURCH LIFE of America is in the 
work of the individual denominations. It was the 
desire of the Federal Council to put me in touch 
with these organizations. This was accomplished 
through attendance on conferences at which repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country were present ; 
through visits at their denominational headquarters, 
their publishing houses, and their educational insti- 
tutions ; and through contact with their leading person- 
alities. 

In the short time allotted to me it was impossible 
to get in touch with all of the American churches. I 
had the privilege of closer study of the two Reformed 
Churches, one of which is in very close touch with our 
churches; further, of the Presbyterian Church, at 
whose conference in St. Louis I presented the message 
of Switzerland; of the Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Unitarian Churches. Of these denomi- 
nations, the Reformed Church is historically related 
to us, the Presbyterian churches, akin to us through 
their governmental policy, the Congregational churches 
by their liberty and independence of congregations, 
while the Unitarian churches are similar to the more 
liberal church element of Switzerland. All these 
churches have their headquarters from which the di- 
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rection and propaganda, the literary and missionary 
activities, emanate; a centre of organization and 
action which we seriously miss and ought to have in 
our country. 

The American churches, wholly dependent upon 
themselves for support and development, are filled with 
life, boundless interest, and activity. The life of the 


‘church is dynamic, not quiet and deeply spiritual. 


Where churches do not show interest and activity their 
existence is endangered by this lack of life or by other 
stronger churches near by. In consequence, there are 
cases where the church work is driven to extremes of 
activity. I had to think of the words: “Now the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.” Certainly the dangers of mechan- 
ical development and overorganization, of competition 
and waste of energy are manifest, and the question 
naturally arises whether all this machinery is always 
actuated and brought into being by the true spirit of 
worship and service. One thing is certain—the churches 
of America are imbued with the determination to win 
the world for Christ. No difficulties are too great and 
the spirit of sacrifice and love knows no bounds. 

It will soon become apparent to what extent the , 
denominational spirit of the churches will permit the 
spread of union and co-operation on a large scale to 
become operative. The churches now represent the 
old-Protestant idea of differentiation, with its life, 
power, strong individualistic ideas of many com- 
munions and personalities. Over against this spirit, 
the Federal Council represents the Protestant spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation. It is not prganic 
union, but a union of aim, endeavor, love, and sacrifice, 
May the churches of America realize that the closer 
they come together, the more other organizations for 
union will join their force and ideas with theirs, and 
that, in this manner, a strong tangible factor of Ameri- 
can Protestant unity will be developed, which possibly 
in the near future will have a very important mission 
to fulfil in the world. 

The conditions in the world as they are at present 
force us to get into closer touch with the other 
churches, since the great movements of our day have 
left us somewhat isolated. German Protestantism now 
has its own tremendous problems and is itself in 
need of a helping hand. French Protestantism, full of 
life, but small, cannot hope to accomplish much toward 
reconstruction and international relations, because of 
antagonism by the Catholic and radical majority. 
Therefore, it is the Anglo-American Protestantism to 
which the world must look in guarding itself against 
the undue overreaching of Catholicism and the dis- 
integrating influences of European religious laxity. 

Theology and the church are more closely related in 
America than with us. Therefore the Federal Council 
put me in touch with the theological institutions, some 
of which belong to distinctive denominations, others 
being in connection with large universities. A new 
type of theological training is manifesting itself now 
in the seminaries of the East, combining scientific 
research, the religion of the soul, and a vital interest in 
the social welfare of the people. 

I know of no branch of learning where our Swiss 
opportunity for service is as great as in this realm of 
theology. We tired Europeans need help, need faith, 
enthusiasm, and power of action. The Church of 
America has this in fullest measure, but America needs 
scientific comprehension, needs theology, needs _his- 
torical philosophy, and eagerly absorbs what she can 
find of these elements. At present no one will seek 
these in Germany. France lacks a genuine specific 
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theology. Holland lacks the agency of a world lan- 
guage. England’s interest confines itself to its own 
theology and problems, therefore is of little conse- 
quence for America. The only other countries that 
would come into consideration are Scotland and 
Switzerland. Switzerland is the source of many of 
the Protestant churches in America. The theology of 


Switzerland, therefore, is as a connecting bridge. Is 


it a wonder, then, that there should be a deep interest 
in the theological schools of Switzerland? 

On the other hand, American Protestantism feels 
its obligation of leadership and in the interest of a 
comprehensive Protestant unity would like to open 
the doors of its institutions more freely. Union The- 
ological Seminary, after a thorough discussion of the 
matter of student exchange, has given assurance of a 
fellowship of frs. 6000 for a Swiss theological student. 
It is to be hoped that this stipend will become a perma- 
nent feature, which would make it possible for a 
promising young theologian to keep in touch with the 
spirit of America and thereby maintain a constant 
communion of the churches of the two countries. 

Many theological seminaries of America show the 
detrimental influence of denominational tendencies. 
Over against this, the freedom of our theological insti- 
tutions and their close relation to other academic 
‘branches are of vast importance. But our system has 
its disadvantages as well, which are clearly seen from 
the American viewpoint. In America the theologian is 
not overburdened with theological knowledge, but is 
fully equipped for practical church work. Theological 
differences are clearly evident in America as well as 
elsewhere. But as in all Anglo-American countries, 
they are forced to the background by other differences. 
These more important variances are in England be 
tween state and church; in America they arise from 
the peculiarities of the individual denominations. 

That the new relationship we have won to American 
Protestantism may continue and deepen I have made 


several recommendations to the Federal Council, 


which were cordially received and referred to a special 
committee for consideration. These recommendations 
are as follows: (1) That a committee be appointed to 
maintain and widen the relationship with Switzerland, 
and to study the possibility of its action in the work 
of reconstruction in Europe; (2) that there be an ex- 
change of ecclesiastical periodicals and literature; (3) 
that the Swiss idea of fellowship be introduced into 
the work of the Federal Council and the church life 
of America; (4) that a book in English be published 
on Swiss Protestantism; (5) that a book in German 
be published on American Protestantism. 

Over against the above recommendations I propose 
the following to the Church Council of Switzerland: 
(1) The establishment of a Bureau of the Churches 
in Switzerland for relationship with other churches; 
(2) A closer and more harmonious relationship be- 
tween our churches and theological institutions; (3) 
Consideration of the question if it would not be of 
advantage in view of the spirit and demand of union 
to bring about a closer relationship with the Reformed 
Church of the world. To join this union is out of the 
question because of its confessional requirements. 

The life of the spirit of God is manifest in the world, 
in the hearts of individuals, and in the spirit of com- 
munions, but it is flowing separately in small streams. 
These are in danger of being of little consequence and 
might be lost. May these streams be led together to 
rivers and finally into one large stream, uniting all 
our efforts which will lead us safely and surely to the 
eternal purposes of God. © 
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To Pray 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


To pray—not ask an alms of fate, 

Nor beg, nor placate, but to bring 

An offering, to give myself,— 
For this is prayer. 


To pray—not toward the earth or sky, 
. But to that Friend within my soul, | 
To that strong Life I feel so near,— 
The God in me. 


To pray—not for the gain of it, 

But for the joy of it ; to laugh, 

To weep with God, to learn his call, 
And answer back. 


To pray—to hope, to fear—to fail; 
And then, when all is lost but prayer, 


O soul of mine, to pray again, 
And then be strong! 


THE PULPIT | 


The Comforter, or the Spirit of Truth 
REY. SIDNEY 8. ROBINS 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“And I will pray the Father, and he will give you another 
Comforter, that he may be with you forever, even the Spirit 
of Truth.”—JouHn xiv. 16. ; 

“Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.’’—JoHwn xvi. 12. 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING literary 
@ correspondences of the past century was that 
between the youthful Carlyle and the aged 
Goethe. In 1824 Goethe reigned king of the intellectual 
world, and his Weimar throne was the Mecca of literary 
pilgrimages. That year, Thomas Carlyle, an unknown 
young Scotsman, sent to Goethe an English trans- 
lation of the master’s great book, ‘“‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship and Travels.” From that time dated 
a correspondence, marvellous and incredible at first 
to the young Carlyle, which lasted the remaining seven 
years of Goethe’s life. In the letters that went from 
Craigenputtock, Carlyle ever anew confessed his deep 
obligation to the man who had led him out of his 
doubts and “made reverence again possible” for him,— 
reverence for God, for his fellow-man, for himself. On. 
his part, Goethe wrote as a testimonial for Carlyle that 
he had found in him “a man who rested upon an origi- 
nal foundation and had the capacity to develop within 
himself the essentials of what is good and beautiful.” 
This personal relationship of Master and Disciple 
was deep and full of new life for both. But the old 
man at Weimar had his eyes now fixed on distant 
scenes and larger projects, as he prepared to take 
his farewell of the world. His great ideal was the 
creation of a world literature, partly through the 
establishment in all countries of societies for the study 
of foreign culture, partly through the translation of 
whatever was worthy in one language into others. 
And so he caused Carlyle’s Life of Schiller to be trans- 
lated into German, wrote a preface about the ideal 
of world literature and world peace, and quoted at 
length for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen from 
that wonderful essay of Carlyle’s, which every school- 
boy knows, on Robert Burns. He did other things. He 
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used the power of his great name to give Carlyle the 
unusual honor of election to corresponding member- 
ship in a German society for world literature, and 
wrote him that his purpose was to transfer the ties, 
which in any case must soon be disengaged from his 
own passing life, to other younger men, grouped to- 
gether by a common interest in world literature and 
world peace. 

Probably no more original moral genius than Thomas 
Carlyle has lived in modern times. And yet he kept 
through life a deep sense of discipleship and debt to 
a great master. This shows that discipleship is not 
lost in the development of personal originality. The 
proper function of the great teacher is to stimulate 
original life. 

This true story is to me an illustration of the 
declaration of John’s Christ, who recognizes that the 
first stage of his great mission is over, He can no 
longer lead by the hand. His companionship must 
henceforth be of a deeper sort: “I go, it is necessary for 
you that I go; but I will pray the Father and he will 
give you another Comforter, that he may be with you 
forever, even the Spirit of Truth.” This Spirit of 
Truth, he further informs them, shall lead them into 
all truth. 

The life of Jesus of Nazareth goes. The life of what 
some called the “Holy Spirit,” what the old Quakers 
called the “Inner Light,” what others call the “Eternal 
Christ,” what others call the “Indwelling God” or 
“Immanent Deity,” abides. - In John’s great gospel or 
rhapsody, Jesus calls this presence the “Comforter,” 
or the “Spirit of Truth.” 

Under whatever name, there are two observations to 
be made about this coming of the Comforter. In the 
first place it stands every man upon the originality 
of his own soul and gives him a personal revelation. 
While we are dependent upon the external presence 
of the Master we do not receive the Comforter. A 
real teacher is to be known by this, that he vitalizes 
knowledge for us, and kindles both intellect and feel- 
ing. The difference between the average student and 
the disciple of a great master is seen right here, that 
living in a great presence develops in us the capacity 
of perceiving for ourselves the good and the beautiful. 
Don’t be ashamed to owe so much of what you are! 
A teacher is by right definition a man who can help 
you to fully express and be yourself, to stand upon 
your own feet, and to see visions of your own. 
wm ww & 

' The second observation about the coming of the 
Comforter is that it is a deeper discipleship than the 
old. It is a man’s self-conscious, independent walk 
with the master in the spirit; as against the child’s 
dependence.upon the hand that guided him in the 
nursery and shielded him from reality. This deeper 
companionship first deserves the name of communion. 
We sometimes find ourselves closer to people in books 
than to those in our own family. It depends upon 
whether the family life stimulated and encouraged 
originality, or whether as young prophets we found 
ourselves “without honor in our own country.” Jesus’ 


_ declaration that it was expedient for him to go away is 
a declaration that, great teacher as he was, he could 


at length do more by going away. We are sometimes 
spiritually nearer to our own after they have left us, 
and after their influence compacts itself into a few 
comprehensive lessons. Before, we couldn’t see the 
woods for the trees. The weekly or semi-weekly letters 
that come and-go do not somehow strain out the big 
things always. ; 
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These two observations correspond to what we may 
call the first experience of the coming of the Comforter. 
But Jesus used another name for the Comforter, to 
indicate a further-reaching mission. He renamed the 
Comforter as the “Spirit of Truth, which shall lead 
into all truth.” ; 

What is the additional meaning? What signifies 
this Spirit of Truth with the promise of a growing 
revelation? 

There is one very simple thing to say. The Spirit 
of Truth is in the first place the love of truth. Every- 
body knows that. You cannot advance yourself in 
truth without the love of truth. A part of the function 
of a real historic teacher, who lived and left his im- 
pression, is to create a hunger for truth. The love of 
truth brings men into doubt, but doubt is a necessary 
element of both progress and originality. The very 
presence of a great master who is the living truth 
creates the belief that it is the truth that is to set men 
free. 

mm wm NM 


But the Spirit of Truth is more than the love of 
truth. It is also faith. “Faith,” says some one, “is not 
the opposite of doubt, which is a necessary part of 
knowledge; but it is the opposite of timidity, which is 
a disease of the soul.” A real teacher leaves behind a 
legacy of moral faith. Phillips Brooks defined faith 
as in a fundamental and primary sense “the sharing 
of the vitality of another,” and this is the moral faith 
I here mean. This is the faith that makes revelation 
possible. “To the upright thou showest thyself up- 
right.” “The pure in heart [or motive] shall see God.” 
The Spirit of Truth is man’s whole awakened moral 
nature facing the world with confidence in itself. I 
believe that my conscience which has been quickened 
by lofty teaching and example is right. I believe in 
the beauty my heart and mind show me, the instinct 
for which was kindled at the fire of a great lover of 
nature who dwelt tenderly upon the lily of the field. I 
believe this beauty is a revealer of God. I believe in 
the beautiful possibilities of men and society, which 
are revealed in a Jesus’ vision of men as the children 
of God, or in a soldier’s sacrifice of himself for making 
a better world. I believe in Truth, which has been a 
torch for the best spirits of every age to bear aloft. 
I believe in Love, which is the song of the first cradle 
and the motto of the furthest cross. I believe in the 
healthy instinct for proportions and natural values. I 
believe that the healthiest and fullest and best life 
reveals the most truth. I believe, in short, in the 
affirmation of life. I believe the universe will take 
care of me if I do my part. I believe the ground I 
tread on will hold me up. I believe I am an immortal 
being, not a broken and meaningless fragment. Before 
you can have any Spirit of Truth you have to believe 
that life is fundamentally true, that it holds together, 
that its healthy instincts and aspirations do not de- 
ceive, This is moral faith, and that is the Spirit of 
Truth. 

When we have this Spirit of Truth, imparted by some 
great teacher,—by every great teacher we have known, 
—now become our own possession as we have essayed, 
at first in the dark, to walk without the familiar 
presence; when this love of truth has become a moral 
attitude of vigorous strength,—then we are in the 
way of a growing revelation, that is, the declaration of 
the Christ of Saint John’s Gospel. This is the Com- 
forter, which is also the Spirit of Truth, abiding for- 


ever and guiding into all truth. 
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A Great Discoverer 
ANNA M. PRATT 


Christopher Columbus, 
Just five months old to-day, 
A-sailing in the bath-tub, 
Discovered, far away, 


Across the waste of waters, 
A wonderful new land— 

He sought it, and with joy he found 
His chubby little hand; 


Oh; then we kissed the dimpled fist ;— 
Pink fingers tightly curled,— 
While Christopher cooed Spanish 
To his beautiful New World. 


When English Sparrow Was Blue 
MARIAN KIMBALL WILLARD 


Years and years ago, the fairies and 
birds and flowers were very busy getting 
the world ready for little boys and girls 
to live in. The Sunshine Fairies gave to 
the birds the power of talking, so they 
could plan how to fly around and make 
the world beautiful just as quickly as 
possible. 

The birds wore very much the same 
clothes and sang very much the same 
songs that they do now, all except Eng- 
lish Sparrow. In those days Hnglish 
Sparrow was very beautiful, in fact the 
most beautiful bird of all. His back was 
a lovelier blue than the bluebird’s; his 
breast was a brighter red than the rob- 
in’s; his wings were striped with bars as 
bright and glossy and black as the crow’s; 
and he wore a crest of blue on the top of 
his head as fine as the blue jay’s. Really, 
he was so beautiful when the sun shone 
on him that even the busy Sunshine 
Fairies would stop their work to look 
at beautiful English Sparrow. Besides 
that, he had the loveliest voice of all the 
birds. He could sing a sweeter song than 
the meadow lark in the spring, or the 
wood thrush in the twilight, or the 
nightingale in the moonlight. His voice 
was so sweet that not only the fairies 
that were getting the world ready for 
boys and girls stopped to listen, but all 
the flowers stopped growing for a minute 
to hear English Sparrow’s song. 

But they did not stop very often, be- 
cause’ Mr. English Sparrow had the same 
mean disposition that he has now. He 
never would sing if he thought any one 
was near enough to enjoy his song. He 
was always cross and quarrelsome. Be- 
sides that, he was so very proud of him- 
self that no one could be proud of him. 
Kven the Sunshine Fairies themselves, 
who were friends of all the birds, grew 
tired of seeing Mr. English Sparrow ad- 
mire himself. 

Finally, Judge Owl, who lived in his 
office in the white oak tree, gave invita- 
tions for a birthday party. All the birds 
were invited, even poor lame Dr. Crow, 
who had been accused of stealing. Mr. 
English Sparrow, for a week or more, 
had been making the other birds feel very 
uncomfortable. If Mrs. Brown Wren 
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hopped near him, he strutted and prinked 
in the sunshine so that she would see 
how much finer his feathers were than 
hers. When his little cousin Song Spar- 
row sang so sweetly to his little ones in 
the nest, Mr. English Sparrow sat near, 
and when he had finished the lullaby, sang 
so brilliant a song that Mr. Song Sparrow 
felt ashamed of his own little lullaby, and 
Mrs. Song Sparrow felt very angry, be- 
cause she disliked her husband’s fine 
cousin. 

But Judge Owl, who wanted to be per- 
fectly fair, even to English Sparrow, in- 
vited him to the party. Each bird brought 
a present for the Judge. Mr. Robin 
brought a long, fat, wriggling angleworm. 
Mr. Chickadee hopped in, as fat and jolly 
as ever, with a leaf of weed seeds, tied 
with a grass stem and fastened with a 
thorn. Old Dr. Crow brought some corn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird came in 
anxiously with a couple of caterpillars. 
Every bird brought Judge Owl some little 
present for his birthday except English 
Sparrow. He flew in late with not even 
a rose-bug in his beak. He hopped up to 
Mrs. Bluebird, who was very shy, and 
said,— 

“Now really, if you could sing as well 
as you look, you would be a most charm- 
ing bird.” 

Then he spoke to Dr. Crow :— 

“It is such a pity to wear black all the 
time. It makes one feel very uncom- 
fortable to see you.” 

Before Dr. Crow could answer, he had 
flown to Mrs. Robin. 

“T hear your husband’s voice is not even 
as good as it used to be.” 

Then he flew along, and never even 
spoke to his cousin Song Sparrow. The 
Sunshine Fairies grew very angry indeed 
when they heard English Sparrow’s greet- 
ings and saw him snub Song Sparrow, 
whom every one liked. 

After supper, Judge Owl announced 
that a prize would be given to the bird 
who could sing the sweetest song. He 
appointed Mr. Bob White, Dr. Crow, and 
Mr. Whippoorwill to be the judges, for 
they could not sing much themselves. 

Nightingale sang first. She had flown 
quite a distance in order to be there, and 
was rather tired, so her song was less 
sweet, and her notes less clear than 
usual. Then came Wood Thrush, and 
Brown Thrasher, and Cat-Bird, and a 
good many others, who were willing to 
do the best that they could in honor of 
Judge Owl’s party. 

“Oh,” said English Sparrow, “that 
really isn’t bad, but now listen to me.” 

Just as he spoke, the Queen of the Sun- 
shine Fairies waved her wand over Eng- 
lish Sparrow’s back. He opened his 
mouth to sing, but the only sound he 
could make was the one that you hear 
when he fights in the middle of the street! 
He began at once to talk about his bad 
cold, and to excuse the queer noise that 
he made instead of a song. But the birds 
had all heard his many bragging remarks, 
and they laughed under their wings, when 
the prize went to Miss Nightingale. 

Feeling very cross, English Sparrow 
flew up to Judge Owl’s desk to’ ask him 
why so many birds were invited anyway. 

“I really don’t see why you invited 
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so many poorly dressed birds to your 


party. I think that only birds who have 
pretty clothes should be invited to such 
a gathering as this.” 

Then the Queen of the Sunshine Fairies, 
who was hiding in a deep red tulip, came 
out and waved her wand a second time, 
and English Sparrow’s fine clothes faded, 
and faded, until they were brown and 
gray, just as you see them out in the 
street to this very day. 

English Sparrow thought Judge Owl had 
played a trick on him, and he dashed up 
to his desk in the white oak tree, to peck 
out his wise old eyes. Then something 
more happened to English Sparrow. In 
his rage he tipped over the ink on Judge 
Owl’s desk and it ran all over English 
Sparrow’s throat and vest. Then Judge 
Owl spoke :— 

“English Sparrow, from this time on, 
your coat shall be like that of your 
cousin, Song Sparrow, whom you scorned. 
No more can your fine feathers cover your 
proud black heart. No more can you use 
a lovely voice to say cruel, unkind words. 
Your voice and your words shall be ugly, 
and the ink shall always be on your vest, 
to tell all the world that your heart is 
black and quarrelsome.” 

So English Sparrow flew away, while 
the other birds sang a good-night song 
to Judge Owl, and to this day you may 
see, if you look closely, that he wears a 
black stain over his heart. 


Tommy Tucker, Hero 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The men at the Circle Dot Ranch had 
started training the smart white-and-tan 
collie when he was a small puppy. Like 
Mother Goose’s boy, this canine Tommy 
Tucker earned his name by singing for 
his supper. That he also sang or yelped 
for breakfast and dinner is not at all 
important. 

At the time of this story, Tommy T., 
as they called him, was full grown, and 
as graceful, alert, and clever a collie as 
ever guarded his master’s property. He 
did some tricks that were unheard of in 
that region. Mrs. Ames, his mistress, 
had taught him to do errands for her, 
and often Tommy T. was sent to the ranch 
Saw-mill or to, some far-away pasture 
with a message for the men. Besides, the 
collie had learned to push the door-bell 
with his long nose, and he could even 
listen with his ear to the receiver of the 
telephone. If the voice was familiar, 
Tommy T. barked excitedly for “Hello.” 

But one day, intelligent, lovable Tommy 
T. made a real hero of himself, and this 
is how it came about. Mr. Ames was in 
the city selling hay, and the hired man 
had gone to buy some cattle at a neigh- 
boring ranch. Mrs. Ames was expecting 
company the following day and was in 
the midst of cleaning and baking. Polly, 
aged seven, was playing about the pansy- 
beds at the front of the house, happy with 
her twin kittens. She had been told to 
stay there so she would hear when baby 
Lee woke from his nap. He was just 
at the toddling age and was lively as a 
cricket. 
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Polly tiptoed up to the little vine-covered 


porch and smiled to see baby Lee flushed 
and fast asleep on his cot. ‘He won’t 
wake for a long time,’ said Polly to her- 
self, “and I want to run to the barn just 
a minute. I hear a hen cackling, and 
Daddy said if I’d find where old Rhodey’s 
hidden her nest, he’d give me a buff’lo 
nickel.” 

Putting the kittens down on the step, 
Polly raced off, meaning to be back in a 
jiffy ; but it was so exciting climbing about 
in the barn, hunting eggs, that she forgot. 

One frisky kitten leaped to the baby’s 
eot, took a little walk, and tickled Lee’s 
rosy face with its fluffy tail. The baby 
awoke slowly, yawned, and opened his blue 
eyes. He was a happy, healthy little chap 
and rarely cried. Finding no one about, 
he sat up, got off the cot without accident, 
and backed down the steps. Then he 
gleefully toddled down the garden path 
and out the gate which Polly had left 
open. The hired man had neglected to 
shut the big gate into the field, so, chat- 
tering to himself in a language known 
only to babies, Lee journeyed on merrily 
through the big gate into an unknown 
world. Straight on he ran toward the 
deep big irrigation ditch where the moun- 
tain water flowed swiftly. The next day 
the hired man would turn off the water 
at the head-gate; but meanwhile baby 
Lee toddled on toward the pretty spark- 
ling stream. 

Mrs. Ames was at the particular stage 
of icing her cake when she heard a ter- 
rific scream, “Mother! Mother!’ Drop- 
ping the knife, Mrs. Ames ran out the 
back door in time to see Polly racing 
madly through the big gate. Sick with an 
unknown fear, Mrs. Ames hurried after, 
and in another second what she saw made 
her cry out with horror and helplessness. 
Baby Lee had reached the very brink and 
was stooping to paddle chubby fingers in 
the water. Polly was half-way to him, 
but she could never reach him, for at that 
instant the tiny adventurer toppled over. 

Mrs. Ames fairly flew, but some one 
was ahead of her. Like a tawny streak 
Tommy T. flashed on the scene, and before 
one could take a good breath he was in 
the water, with the baby’s dress firmly in 
his teeth. Out he came with baby Lee 
right side up, and the collie’s loving brown 
eyes gazed up at his weeping mistress as 
if to say: “It’s all right! I saved him for 
you. You can trust me by this time, I 
hope!” 

The baby choked and sputtered awhile, 
but except for a scare and a thorough 
wetting, the experience did not harm him, 
because Tommy T. had reached the spot 
so quickly. Polly was miserable and red- 
eyed, feeling she was to blame for leaving 
the baby alone. The hired man felt 
terribly because he had left the gate open, 
and Mrs. Ames, weak and almost ill from 
the shock, could hardly let baby Lee out 
of her lap, or Tommy T. out of her sight. 
But amid all the excitement the collie was 
perfectly calm and undisturbed. If he 
could haye spoken, he might have said: 
“Who’s calling me names? I’m no hero. 
I’m just plain Tommy Tucker, and I did 
only what I’m supposed to do, guard 
everything on this ranch from harm.” 


‘using a red-hot poker. 
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Mr. Toad Frog and the Lightning-Bugs | bugs which eat garden plants, and they 


J. ARTHUR DUNN 


Mr. Toad Frog was very fond of bugs 
of all kinds, but he was especially fond 
of the Lightning-Bug family. Throughout 
the most of the summer he had sat behind 
the rain-barrel, and each evening he had 
waited for the lanterns of the Lightning- 
Bugs to begin to burn. His sharp little 
eyes were always on the watch for the 
bug which came close enough to make him 
hopeful of catching it. 

Again and again the Lightning-Bug 
children had been warned by their mother 
about flying too close to the ground. 

“Children,” she said many, many times, 
“Mr. Toad Frog lives on the ground, and 
he has a long, sticky tongue with which he 
catches bugs. So you must keep away 
from the ground with your lanterns.” 

But children, even though warned, 
sometimes forget. One by one, a great 
many of the Lightning-Bug children had 
disappeared down the throat of Mr. Toad 
Frog. 

However, something happened toward 
the close of the summer which made Mr. 
Toad Frog very careful about catching 
the bugs which carried lanterns. 

Charley and Billy, who lived in a pretty 
white house in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Toad Frog’s rain-barrel, one evening late 


in the summer were making a wagon. All 


but the wheels had been finished. In 
order to make the holes in the round 
pieces of wood for the axles the boys were 
They would burn 
a hole in one wheel and then take the 
poker back to the kitchen stove to get it 
hot again. ’ 

Mr. Toad Frog had been watching them 
from his corner of the rain-barrel for a 
long time. It was getting dusk and he 
had for a moment turned his, attention to 
a Lightning-Bug which had flown very 
close to him. 

Charley brought the poker from the 
kitchen to burn the hole in the last 
wheel. After the hole was finished he 
threw the poker on the ground, and it 
rolled in the direction of the rain-barrel. 

It was just at this moment that Mr. 
Toad Frog, having decided that the Light- 
ning-Bug was too far away from him, 
turned to watch the boys again. But he 
turned to see under his very nose what he 
thought was a very large, juicy Lightning- 
Bug. Delighted, he flashed out his long, 
sticky tongue, and— 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” grunted Mr. Toad 
Frog. For of course it was the hottest 
Lightning-Bug he had ever tasted! 

Poor Mr. Toad Frog couldn’t eat for a 
whole week without pain in his tongue. 
But he didn’t know he had touched a hot 
poker. He had hopped away so quickly 
that he didn’t find that out. 

Now he is very careful about catching 
bugs which carry lanterns. He likes other 
bugs just as well as ever, since his tongue 
has healed, but he is just a bit afraid of 
anything that looks like fire. 

Charley and Billy didn’t know that their 
poker had burned Mr. Toad Frog. If they 
had known it they would have been very 
sorry, because both of them knew how 
good Mr. Toad Frog was to catch the 


had always been careful not to hurt him. 


Boys versus Blizzards 


It is one of the principles of the Boy 
Scouts to be of service. In a recent bliz- 
zard, many families in a certain town 
were entirely without fuel. Though there 
were fifteen cars of coal in the local 
freight-yard, snowdrifts forbade the de- 
livery of it either by horse and pung or 


by automobile truck. Two hundred sturdy 


Scouts stepped into the breach. They 
filled bags with the coal, which they 
loaded on their sleds and dragged to suf- 
fering families, without thought of dis- 
tance. 


A Modern Joan of Arc 


The Girl Scouts of Roumania are proud 
of sixteen-year-old Ecaternia Teodoroiu, 
one of their number who was killed in 
action during the war. When the war 
began, there were fifty thousand Boy and 
Girl Scouts in Roumania. At the time 
the Roumanian Army was mobilized, Eca- 
ternia put on boys’ clothes and enlisted. 
After going through many battles she was 
badly wounded. When it came to the 
ears of the King that a young girl was 
fighting in the ranks he made her an hon- 
orary lieutenant in the Fifty-third Regi- 
ment. As soon as she was able Ecaternia 
begged to go back to the front, where a 
few days later she was killed in battle. 


Buffaloes Increasing 


The Department of Agriculture says 
that buffaloes have increased sevenfold 
in number since 1889. There are now 
about seven thousand on the North Amer- 
ican continent,—something over thirty- 
five hundred in Canada, the rest in the 
United States. ‘ 

In former days, buffalo meat fed the 
hunter, the hide provided clothes and 
shelter, and the bones were used both as 
implements of agriculture and of war; but 
as civilization spread, the enormous herds 
dwindled so fast that, had not the Gov- 
ernment stepped in to protect them, not 
a buffalo would be alive to-day. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 


Directors: 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This Our Day 


GEORGE GILMOUR 
Minister First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tew. 


President Andrew D. White of Cornell 
was once chairman of a committee of the 
New York State Senate to investigate the 
value of two or three thousand health 
inspectors appointed by Tammany Hall. 
The first inspector to be examined pro- 
nounced the word “hygienics” in an odd 
way. “How do you spell it?” some one 
asked. He spelled it “highgynnicks.” 
Then followed the examination :— 

Chairman: “Are there many highgyn- 
nicks in your district?” 

Answer: “Yes, a great number of them.” 

Chairman: “Are they contagious?” 

Answer: “Yes, they are spreading and 
the same is true of the adjacent districts ; 
many are dying.” 

Chairman: “What do you think is the 
cause of the highgynnicks?” 

Answer: “They come from the odor of 
standing water.” 

When I read that story, I thought: A 
man can preach the liberal gospel for a 
generation in many a community, and the 
rank and file of the people would be 
about as wise concerning it as the Tam- 
many health inspector was about hygienics. 

A while ago, a plain, virile-looking 
American from the City Water Depart- 
ment turned on the water supply at our 
local church. After doing so, he ‘hap- 
pened to meet me and said inquiringly, 
“Quite a number of folks here say Uni- 
tarians do not believe in God and Christ.” 
After a brief portrayal of our belief in 
this respect, he remarked with deep ap- 
preciation, “‘Unitarians, then, do believe 
in God and Christ, only they believe more 
than others do and more deeply.” Con- 
secrated men and women will give some 
of their time in clarifying our beliefs by 
- word of mouth to individuals whom they 
find ready to hear. 

Recent experiences have convinced me 
that the general public is getting out of 
the deep rut of misunderstanding concern- 
ing us. I was asked to preach not long 
ago in Trinity Presbyterian Church, Dal- 
las, on “The Contribution of Unitarian- 
ism to the Good of the World.” In the 
sermon I said: “Unitarians bow their 
souls in the presence of the Man of Naz- 
areth. We believe in his divinity, we be- 
lieve in the potential divinity of every 
soul. He stands out for us as one who 
by long, resolute self-restraint and self- 
reliance set an uplifting example, and 
gave to the world incentive and moral 
power to be even as himself.” The Pres- 
byterian minister expressed glowing ap- 
preciation of the message, and said he 
wished he could ordain me then and there 
into the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The period of misunderstanding and 
criticism through which our faith has 
passed for over a hundred years has well- 
nigh spent itself, and any church which 
will make our Unitarian gospel as beauti- 
ful in its spiritual and moral greatness 
as it really is, will have a great future. 

I was in my natfve city, the greatest 
centre of Methodism in the United States, 
with fully six hundred Methodist churches. 
In the leading bookstore there, I met an 
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attractive-looking gentleman, who proved 
to be a Methodist minister. He was 
about fifty years of age. I asked him 
how Methodism was faring. I was un- 
known to him. He probably thought I 
was a Baptist or Presbyterian or other 
orthodox clergyman. His answer was, 
“All of our younger ministers are Uni- 
tarian.” “Why?” I inquired. He replied, 
“The leading universities and theological 
seminaries give the groundwork, and the 
result is inevitable. 

Friends, the tide is now with us, and 
it is filling every bay, ravine, creek, and 
indentation of the long coast. The day 
of large results is at hand, if we will 
but love our cause, and be its incarna- 
tion in every community, with all our 
mind, heart, soul, and strength. 


Mrs. Henry Whitney Bellows 


The world is poorer for the loss of a 
large and wise spirit in the death ou 
March 7, 1920, of Mrs. Henry Whitney 
Bellows, after a long illness. To those 
who were fortunate enough to account 
themselves her friends, the hours spent 
with her in that upper chamber where 
she sat in her soft draperies listening 
sympathetically and responsively to what 
every. one had to say are accounted as 
among the best life had to give. Her 
humor, her benignity, her enjoyment of 
the best things of life, were wonderful. 
And the quiet wit which was more lu- 
minous than sparkling created an atmos- 
phere both stimulating and restful to 
those about her. She had abundance of 
wit at her command, but only cared to 
use it in recognition of the common 
foibles of human nature, for she never 
enjoyed putting her fellow-beings in any- 
thing but the best light. She had suffered 
from great griefs, but kept them in that 
sacred reserve usual with large natures 
who have felt “the total grief that wraps 
the earth around.” She seemed to take 
herself rather humorously and lightly, 
which of course was a part of her in- 
extinguishable charm. The wisdom of 
love and a lambent humor pervaded the 
atmosphere in which she lived, and made 
her family and friends happy, and those 
who breathed it know that her place for 
them will never be filled. Twi B, 


Miss Sarah Lord Curtis 


Miss Sarah Lord Curtis of the Second 
Parish in Saco, Me., who died February 
13, had given to her city a suitable monu- 
ment for Civil War soldiers, and to Tuske- 
gee Institute nearly $10,000. In her will, 
she left, besides, to Tuskegee, securities 
worth about $14,000, and she had cheer- 
fully made many personal sacrifices that 
these gifts might help to continue the 
work so well developed by Booker Wash- 
ington. This modern Dorcas had made 
over fifty patchwork quilts for Tuskegee 
and for friends. Many a bouquet from 
her wild garden she carried to friends 
she loved. She had enjoyed and shared 
many a precious thought from inspired 
poetry and prose. She took delight in her 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and in attending 
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church and conferences when health and 
strength permitted. W. B.C. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


Church attendance census has been made— 
Notes from the field 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


There is not much to report from the 
field except cancellations of meetings or 
postponements of chapter organizations 
due to the weather conditions. To date 
there are one hundred and sixty-three 
chapters in twenty-eight States, Canada, 
and British Columbia. Besides these 
there are now chapters at University of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Harvard University. 

On March 26 the Philadelphia chapters 
held a mass meeting, acting as hosts to 
some other Pennsylvania and some New 
Jersey chapters. Addresses were given by 
Mr. Strong, Dr. Sullivan, and Mr. Adams. 
Such a stirring meeting should prove en- 
couraging to the smaller chapters, who 
with the proper sort of inspiration from 
their larger brothers can become very 
effective. 

At Omaha, Neb., each member of the 
chapter is. writing, over his own signature, 
a brief statement as to what his church 
means to him. Is not this a worth-while 
question to put to ourselves—and to 
answer? 

The Roslindale, Mass., Chapter recently 
conducted a vaudeville for two even- 
ings, with most happy results. There 
is nothing that brings men together in 
more ways with big results than dra- 
matics—rehearsals, ticket-selling, pro- 
gramme-advertising, all give plenty to 
every one to do. And this is what-is 
needed. Every member of a chapter 
should do something. 

Some weeks ago the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapter entertained the First Church, 
Boston, Chapter, and in March the latter 
reciprocated the hospitality. That’s it. 
Get together, brothers! 

On April 5 Rev. H. BH. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, Calif., started out on a speaking 
tour for the League, through Northwest 
Canada, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., set out for the Pacific 
Coast. Illness delayed until March 20 the 
Field Secretary’s departure for California 
and other far Western States. After meet- 
ing some twenty appointments in Califor- 
nia, he was scheduled to speak at Hugene, 
Salem, and Portland, Ore.; Bellingham, 
Seattle, and Spokane, Wash.; Butte, Mis- 
soula, and Helena, Mont.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Colorado Springs and Denver, Col, 
and St. Louis, Mo. He expects to be back 
in Boston about May 5. With the ap- 
proach of seasonable weather, much of 
the interest will be greatly renewed, and 
many of the churches which have delayed 
organizing chapters will now do so. 

Last month was church-census month 
and every one will watch for results. Let 
this work be the first organized effort on 
the part of the Laymen to come out from 
under and go to church! HEyery man who 
has made the effort will tell you it is 
well worth while when done in the proper 
spirit of willingness to serve the cause. 
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A Christmas Tree in Kanda 


Story of a happy and significant occasion in 
a Liberal Christian congregation 


JOHN DAY 


‘Representative in Japan of the American Uni- 


tarian Association 


‘Do you have Christmas trees in 
Japan?” I asked Dr. Uchigasaki. “Yes, 
but not such tall trees as you have in 
America. You see,” he added, “Japan is 
a little land; for which reason we can 
grow only short trees,’ and he added, 
“and short men.” This conversation took 
place at the Christmas dinner which the 
Kanda* church was holding after its 
Christmas service. - 

At this service nine persons had joined 
the church, six young men and three 
young women. They had received the 
hand of fellowship from the president of 
the congregation, Dr. Kishimoto, and 
from Mr. and Mrs. Day, visitors from 
America. _ 

“You spoke of the joy you Americans 
feel at Christmas-time, in bringing an 
evergreen tree in from the woods and 
setting it up in your house,” said Dr. 
Uchigasaki. “We Japanese will do better 
than that; for we will plant a Christmas 
tree here to-day after the Japanese 
fashion. We shall set up such a tree, 
roots and all; and, unlike yours, it will 
live and be here next year, and the next, 
and, we hope, a century ‘hence.” 

He explained his plan to about forty 
assembled members of the Kanda church, 
which was to start then and there a fund 
for a building where his congregation 
might worship and work among the 
students. One after another the members 
rose and pledged a sum to the cause. An 
artist declared he would donate the sum 
he received from his next picture. (The 
chairman announced in a loud whisper 
that his last work had sold for yen 350.) 
A young man would give yen 38, a-yen 
for each year he was old, with the prom- 
ise that next year he would pledge ten 
times that amount. Many pledged a per- 
centage of their bonuses, and one woman 
gave, in thanksgiving for the recovery of 
her son from an illness, yen 350. So it 
went. Spontaneously the members rose 
and had their modest say. And, when 
the meeting ended, yen 2,000 had been 
collected and pledged. 

“This is the tree we have planted on 
Christmas,” said Dr. Uchigasaki. 

“May it grow,” I responded, “till its top 
reaches the stars, and may its widespread 
branches give shelter to many souls.” 

In this fashion, on the fifth anniversary 
of its founding, did the congregation of 
the Liberal Christian church in Kanda 
take a significant step, a practical one, 
looking to the erection of a church home. 
The Kanda church is an independent 
movement. It is at present meeting in 
the hall of a music-school, which quarters 
it can have only on Sunday mornings. 
Its ministers, professors from Wasseda 
University, serve without compensation. 
Its congregation is largely recruited from 
the student body. In its neighborhood, at 


* Kanda is the student quarter of Tokyo. 


The incidents lose nothing in value for being! 


wae at this time. 


hotels and boarding-houses. 
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least ten thousand students lodge in 
This is a 
strategic point for Liberal Christianity, 
but the lack of suitable quarters has lim- 
ited the work to a single service on Sun- 
day mornings. 

The congregation now proposes to have 
a building. Yen 100,000 are needed for 
the purchase of a suitable lot. Yen 40,000 
will be needed for a modest building. For 
assistance in this work the congregation 
looks to generous friends in Bngland and 
America. 


For Unity House 


The following gifts and loans have 
been made to Unity House, Boston, 
Mass :— 

Mrs. Maud Channing Wood, Mrs. Grace 
Ellery Channing Stetson, and Harold 
Channing, gift of a portrait bust of their 
grandfather, William Ellery Channing. 
The bust has long been the prized pos- 
session of the Channing family. 

Richard W. Boynton, gift of a tinted 
sketch of the proposed “Meadville House” 
to be built at Chicago. 

John R. Foster, gift of a large mirror 
and gold frame for the Ladies’ Reception 
Room. 

Miss Harriet R. Dumaine, gift of $250 
toward the expenses of maintaining Unity 
House. 

An anonymous friend, gift of $50 toward 
the expenses of maintaining Unity House. 

John C. Hurd, loan, for an indefinite 
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time, of some ten hundred books, as a 
nucleus for a library. 

Mrs. Frances C. Brand, loan, for exhi- 
bition, of a portrait of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


Duplicate receipts from the New York 
office of the American Committee for Re- 
lief in the Near Bast for contributions — 
from Unitarian churches and schools for 
the month of December have not been 
received. The records in the office of 
the Department of Religious Education 
show that contributions were as fol- 
lows :— 


Dorchester, Mass., First Parish School $50.00 
Erie, Pa., First Church School....... 21.00 
Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish School 40.00 
Youngstown, Ohio, First Church and 
PGHOO! tre Wilcke oe aid waa Wio: ¥ wc anerevalet ese, <i cre 25.10 
DOLAN Ss FA cg eaterdiels ou! 01d atalpore ah aiele' a $136.10 
Previously acknowledged............ 4,706.10 
Rep, do Shelbyville, Tl... .. scsteters «os 4.00 
4. Brookline, Mass., Second 
Church SChoobsit. «cles etere ois 10.00 
4. Quincy, Mass., First Parish 
BCHOOE enc tere clare nite ae 24.15 
10. Buffalo, N.Y., First Church 
SOROOT Ac Asai ie dicvajere sree clare 50.00 
10. Schenectady, N.Y.. 35.00 
17. Cohasset, Mass., First Parish 
School and Sunshine Lend 
No ke Ed Gite, aaipets rarark eta 101.62 
Zhe GATONEE MASS.» sicistesieis tela « 10.00 
25. Winchester, Mass............ 20.00 
Des OVA DU eLACs: 51s a6.cte se sie eis 10.00 


POCA UE LODO TUG s.<58, «am dps attieray? $5,106.97 

Contributions should be made to Cleve- 

land H. Dodge, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


GRADED SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


| Babee new emphasis on religious education suggests 
the importance of using the best grade of lesson mate- 
rials in the home and church school. 


HAVE YOU EVER INVESTIGATED 
Constructive Studies 
a series of thoroughly graded lessons for religious education? 
They are the result of years of practical experience and 
have been successfully used in thousands of schools. 
. They meet the needs of all ages. 
They are scholarly, elastic, Biblical, ethical, and inter- 


esting. 


Fill out and mail the 
blank to us and we 
will send you free cir- 
culars describing our 
important courses of 
study for the Sun- 
day-school. 


Gentlemen: 
ing your Constructive Studies and other publications 
for religious education. 


Name 


Lem 


Please send me circulars describ- 


Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO -PRESS 


5782 ELLIS AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RHGISTHR 
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“The Chance of a Lifetime” 


Dr. Sallivan’s address, supplemented by Dr. 
Park’s appeal, in a large men’s meeting 


Owing to his inability to be present be- 
cause of a. severe illness, Rev. Dr. Will- 
fam Laurence Sullivan of New York 
City forwarded the completed portion of 
his address on “The Chance of a Life- 
time” to Rev. Dr. Charles Edwards Park 
of the First Church in Boston, who de- 
livered it before more than thirteen hun- 
dred men—a record number—at Unity 
House, Boston, Mass., last Sunday evening. 

Although the meeting was announced 
as a “men’s only night,’ Unity House was 
crowded long before the time set for the 
opening address. The more than three 
hundred men who were unable to force 
their way into the building attended an 
overflow meeting in Steinert Hall, Boyl- 
ston Street, where the evening’s pro- 
gramme was repeated. 

Dr. Sullivan declared that because 
America is rapidly becoming a nation 
without a religion, Americans are falling 
away from their greatest traditions, are 
endangering their character, and, finally, 
are walking in a shadow which may be 
the shadow of death. 

“Certain plain facts now clear to every 
seeing eye have made us feel the obliga- 
tion to address our fellow-Americans on 
the spiritual and moral dangers confront- 
ing this Republic, and to declare in 
straightforward language what we have 
to propose to meet these dangers. 

“Dispute there is on the exact number 
of millions of our people who are not con- 
nected with churches, but dispute there is 
none that this number, whatever it is in 
fixed figures, is growing fast. 

“Here is a crisis, not of churches, nor 
of creeds, but of morals and character and 
freedom. What shall meet the crisis? 
Absolutely nothing else than spiritual in- 
sight, moral discipline, an understanding 
of liberty, and a recognition of the Su- 
preme Righteousness by which men and 
nations nobly live. 

“We earnestly hope that our fellow- 

citizens who believe in the historic creeds 
and desire them will enter and support 
the churches that teach them. We wish 
these churches well. They are indispen- 
sable in maintaining the great tradition 
and in meeting present needs. But you, 
fellow-Americans, who cannot enter by 
the gateway of a creed, yet who are dis- 
tressed by your churchlessness, and are 
aware of the necessity of religion in the 
face of our threatened spiritual danger, 
you and your children we invite and wel- 
come to Unitarian Christianity—a church 
that, whatever its faults, is liberal and 
simple, kindred to the spirit of Jesus, and 
one with the spirit of America.” 
Dr. Park urged the promotion of re- 
ligious education among the young, even 
asserting that it is better to teach chil- 
dren the religion of an obsolete dogma 
than no religion at all. | 

Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, in his foreword as presiding of- 
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ficer, reviewed the phenomenal growth of | 


the League since its foundation a year 
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ago, when it had a membership of one 
thousand persons and twenty chapters. 
To-day, he said, the League has six thou- 
sand six hundred men and women in its 
membership, one hundred and eighty-one 
chapters in twenty-five States, and expects 
to establish Unitarian churches in the 
twelve States which at the present time 
are without churches of the Unitarian 
denomination. 


American Unitarian Association 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged.............. $18,560.92 
March 1. Miss Eleanor B. LHaton, 
Syracuse, N.Y.. 10.00 
Lo’ Mrs. “W;, Dee ee Field, 
Weston, Mass., to create 
a life membership...... 50.00 
1. Burke Salkeld, Taft, Calif. 10.00 
2. Solomon P. Stratton, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to create a 
life membership........ 50.00 
38. John H. Edwards, Lan- 
caster, MaasccMas.oces + 10.00 
3. Society in White Oak, N.C. 10.00 
3. Rev. John lL. Robinson, 
Swansboro,un.€: reese 3.00 
3. Mrs. John L. Robinson, 
Swansboro, N.C.. 2.00 
8. Miss Olive Robinson, 
Swansboro, N.C.. 2.00 
3. Theodore L. Bergen, “Morris, 
TI. ,.«. xaidisrnnal beeen eenes 5.00 
4. N. S. Hoagland, Dedham, 
Ma sa.insoiee akaw ene ate 3.00 
Bs A> Friends: ot. «seca ein oe 10.00 
5. A Priend 2522-5 eee 5.00 
8. Society in Attleboro, Mass. 25.00 
8. Associate Members....... 20.50 
9. Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Northampton, 
Mass., additional. 3.00 
9. Second Parish in Hingham, 
Ma s8., «cucscuteden erivivecioneee 25.00 
11. Samuel C. Derby, Colum- 
bus, Obiotiinet cence 5.00 
12. Soe iety in Watertown, 
Mass, «cps s'e evens coi eee 130.25 
12. Mrs. George F. Richardson, 
Lowell, Mass.. Re 50.00 
12. Societ y in Jacksonville, 
lg... Soe «hee eee eee 50.00 
13. Channing Church, Newton, 
Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliane@:.2\ju9 same eee 10.00 
15. First Congregational So- 
ciety, Salem, Mass.. 327.00 
15: Society in Medford, Mass. 301.72 
15. First Congregational So- 
ciety, Lexington, Mass. 421.00 
15. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
MASS. . « siege tetainits rs 91.21 
16. Levi Holt, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. . “een ee eater 10.00 
16. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., additional. : 10.00 
16. Sunday School, Manches- 
tor, Nears terres 10.00 
16. Clifford A. Sloan, Maple- 
wood, N.J., to create a 
life membership. . 50.00 
16. First Italian Unitarian 
Church, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
16. Second Church, Brookline, 
Mass., Branch of Wom- 
en’s Alliance. .n0 cee 3.00 
17. Society in Jamestown, N.Y. 25.00 
17. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., additional. 5.00 
17. Miss Harriet Ware,’ Milton, 
MASS... itisceieres eictay ener 10.00 
17. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 279.35 
17. Mrs. Jennie N. ovine, 
Dublin, N.H.. 100.00 
17. Second Church, “Boston, 
MASS... icon ehtge eee 750.00 
17. Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., to create a life 
membership oadis ameter 50.00 
18. Society in Peabody, Mass. 34.00 
18. Unity Congregational So- 
ciety, New York, N.Y.. 100.00 
18. All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Roxbury, sMase.-e een 158.80 
19. First Church, Somerville, 
Mas. . sas nste sols ee eee 138.70 
19. Society in Westwood, Mass. 25.00 
19. Miss Elizabeth Hurd, to 
create a life membership 50.00 
19. Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 25.00 
20. Society in Wellesley ‘Hills, 
Mass., additional. 1.00 
20. Society in Peabody, “Mass. 1.00 
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20. Associate Members....... 14.50 
20. Society in Yonkers, N.Y... 88.00 
22. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, 
Ayer” MaRS! ont semcser 2.00 
22. So . J : ty in Winchester, 
ens. DMinbste terete atc tats * 362.75 
22. Christ Gusires, Dorchester, 
Mages. 200,.de cher ores ose 10.00 
% 22. Peabody. Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance. 20.00 
23. Society - Norton, Mass.. 25.00 
23. A. H. & H. W. Pratt, Clin- 
- ton, Mass., additional. . 2.00 
23. Society in Bangor, Me.. 256.97 
23. Society in Wellesley Hills, : 
Mass., additional. 4.00 
23. New York League of Uni- 
TATIa€N’ Women. cos. ee 10.00 
23. Keene, N.H., Branch Wom- 
en's Alliance «nie estore ols 10.00 
23. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Man. 30.00 
24. Society in Sudbury, Mass. 15.00 
24. Sudbury, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 10.00 
24. Chelmsford, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 5.00 
24. Society in Brookfield, 
Mass, oct susciie.skie cele 25.00 
25. Society in Winthrop, Mass. - 10.00 
25. Society in Bernardston, 
Mass., additional. 4.00 
25. Society in Syracuse, N.Y.. 250.00 
25. Malden, Mass., Brane h 
Women’s Alliance...... 10.00 
25. Society in Wichita, Kan 102.10 
26. First Church, Somerville, 
Mass., additional. 23.00 
26. Miss M. Alice Marshall, 
Still River, Mass....... 5.00 
27. Louis W. Riggs, Yarmouth, 
MC. «savas css tate sreeenere 10.00 
27. Sunday School, Medfield, 
MAa&SSisiviencle US otevettejensete 7.82 
29. Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Sar- 
atoga, Calif... 25.00 
29. Wxeter, NEG Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance..........- 5.00 
29. Dover, Mass., Branch Wom- 
CNS TAU ANCO. oii water etous 10.00 
29. Miss Ella Battle, Rocky 
MEOUD EIN: Gc | srscstors este 5.00 
29. Society in Vineyard Haven, 
UBS vchsia’ +.» ele hare cfd cccrag iets 5.00 
29. Society in Peabody, Mass., 
additional)./.2.uicaeestne 5.00 
30. Society in Brockton, Mass. 160.50 
30. Society in Eastport, Me... 47.00 
30. Society in Medford, Mass., 
additional <.\ <scloaeee 5.00 
30. North Society, Salem, Mass. 350.00 
30. North Society, Salem, 
Mass., to create life 
memberships... .%asee te 100.00 
30. Miss Susan 8S. Rogers, 
Brookline, Mass., to 
create a life membership 50.00 
31. Society in Vineland, N.J... 20.00 
31. Society in St. Cloud, Minn. 26.00 
381. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., additional. 5.00 
31. Society in Lancaster, “Mass. 100.00 
81. Society in Sandwich, Mass. 27.00 
31. Society in Newburyport, 
Mass., additional. 1.00 
31. First Congregational “So- 
ciety, Providence, R.I... 1,586.77 
31. Society in Ware, Mass.. 50.00 
31. Society in Ware, Mass., to 
create a life member- 
SHED woo. ee beer 50.00 
31. New South Church, Bos- : 
TONS UM SISA) crore wrens ae 15.00 
31. Society in Francestown, ee 
31. Society in Summit, N.J.. 15.00 
ESPHCIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
March 1. soars, Messe t Wheeling, 
We Vaso shee ee ae 7.00 
9, therae “Hollis St. Church 
Fund “Nowlin Sivas 10.08 
22. Peabody, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 5.00 
25. Sunday School, Nashua, 
NEL. A) olahetoteren sete eee en nane 10.00 
25. Sunday School, New Lon- 
don; Conn. teenies tee 8.00 
25. Sunday School, shelby rae 
iis additional. 3.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
March 17. Seco be d Church, Boston, 
Ma sss... shs.i. 6 ctaeeenre oem 50.00 
24. ginaae pSchods, Bopeta 
Mass. a ha, 10.00 
$26,134.94 


Henry M. WILLIAMS, T'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


. piece orchestra. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. James Henry Peardon is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending Sep- 
tember 3, 1920. Charles IT. Billings, Julian 
©. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for 
New England. 

The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Edward Alvan 
Lewis, of the Universalist denomination, 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian ©. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Charles Sum- 
ner Murkland, of the Congregational de- 
nomination, an application for the certifi- 
cate of commendation issued by this Com- 
mittee. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 

On Friday, April 16, at eight o’clock, 
there will be a dance at Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Social Club. Music by a five- 
Informal. Tickets, at 
seventy-five cents each, may be obtained 
from the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Young People’s Mass Meeting wlll be 
held Sunday, April 25, at 3.30 P.m., at 
Unity House, Boston, Mass. Speakers, 
Mr. Ernest G.. Adams, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, Miss Florence Buck, Mrs. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, and Rev. Dudley Ferrell. 
Mr. William Weston will lead the sing- 
ing. Following the Mass Meeting the 
Boston Federation will hold its annual 
business meeting, after which a_ box- 
lunch social hour may be enjoyed by all 
at the Cafeteria, Unity House. 


Meetings and Conferences 
A Conference True to Form 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Meadville District Unitarian Conference 
was held. at Erie, Pa., with the First 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Edwin B. Backus, 
minister, on Monday, March 22. 

The Conference began with a felicitous 
address of welcome by the minister of the 
church, followed by a hearty response 
by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Rev. Dilworth R. Lup- 
ton of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke forcefully 
on “Atheism and Atheists,’ 'and Rev. 
William H. Drummond gave a highly in- 
forming and sympathetic account of the 
unfortunate conditions of the Unitarians 
in Transylvania, Hungary. 

On Tuesday morning there was a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen of Pittsburgh. The business 
session was held at ten o’clock. The chief 
items of business transacted were the 
appropriation of $50 to the Unitarians in 
Hungary, the adoption of a resolution in 
favor of the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Law, the endorsement of the 
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League of Nations, the endorsement of the 
constitutional amendment giving citizen- 
ship to women, the endorsement of the 
attempts to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Universalist 
churches, a vote of thanks to Rey. Mr. 
Drummond, and a vote of thanks to the 
Erie church for its large-hearted hospi- 
tality. The roll-call of the churches 
showed that they were in good condition. 

The Women’s Associate Alliance had a 
good session in the afternoon and elected 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Sterritt of Erie, Pa.; vice-president, Mrs. 
F. C. Southworth of Meadville, Pa.; and 
Miss Stoner of Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer. A feature was the presence of 
many ministers, who showed their appreci- 
ation of the good work done by the 
women. 

The Federation of Young People met 
in the evening and had a half-hour ques- 
tion-box, and then listened to a strong 
address on “The Church and the Young 
People,’ by Rev. Ernest C. Smith of 
Meadville, Pa. The following were elected : 
President, Mr. J. Harry Hooper of the 
Meadville Theological School; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert J. Patterson of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Ruth Stevens of Brie, Pa. 

The first meeting of ~the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League held in this part of the 
country followed. The meeting was well 
attended. Mr. Percy W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence was unable to be present, but his 
paper, interesting and to the point, was 
read by Prof. Francis A. Christie of the 
Meadville Theological School, who supple- 
mented it by a most illuminating address 
on the position and work of the laymen 
in the past history of the Christian 
Church. The second address was by Mr. 
John B. Nash of New York, a member of 
the National Council, who gave a stimu- 
lating account of the work done and 
that could be done by the Laymen’s 
League. The meeting was well attended 
and much enjoyed. 

The session on Wednesday morning was 
preceded by a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Clara C. Helvie of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The Round Table discussion 
of eight selected questions was held under 
the able and witty- chairmanship of Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y. The 
questions had been selected by the minis- 
ters, and their order of discussion had 
also been determined by the minis- 
ters. It was a most agreeable change 
from the usual plan of discussion, and 
it was shared in by all present, ministers, 
women, and laymen. After luncheon came 
the meeting of those interested in the 
Sunday-school, with a thoughtful address 
by Rev. Hugh R. Orr of the Religious 
Education Department of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The Conference was well attended, by 
about sixty delegates from three different 
States. The weather was perfect, and 
the hospitality of the Hrie church, under 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Backus, 
was much appreciated by all present. The 
Jonference next year will be held with the 
First Unitarian Chureh of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The following officers were elected: 
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President of the executive committee, 
Rev. F. M. Bennett, Youngstown, Ohio; 
executive committee: Rey. D. R. Lupton, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rey. E. B. Backus, Brie, 
Pa.; Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. R. W. Boynton, and the 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Walter C. Green, 
Librarian, Meadville Theological School. 
Walter C. Green, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


System and Devotion 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend: The result of the 
recent “Wyery-Member Canvass” was a 
notable achievement. Twenty-eight work- 
ers. went out two by two, like the disciples 
of old, and in a single afternoon secured 
sufficient pledges to finance the church for 
the ensuing year. The way had been pre- 
pared for them by a circular letter of 
explanation containing the budget, so that 
nothing remained but to receive the 
pledges. The canvass resulted in an in- 
crease of nearly fifteen hundred dollars 
over the previous year’s receipts. Pre- 
liminary steps for the organization of a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League have been 
taken, when Mr. Carl B. Wetherell ad- 
dressed the men of the church. ‘There 
should be a strong chapter here. Since 
the installation of Mr. Townsend last fall, 
regular fortnightly evening services have 
been maintained. A Candle-light Service, of 
great beauty, at New Year’s crowded the 
church. Many illustrated sermons have 
been given by Mr. Townsend, who has 
also been preaching a series of Lenten 
sermons on “Closing Scenes in the Life 
of Jesus.” The annual parish meeting 
found all bills paid and a fine spirit of 
optimism prevalent. 


Mr. Mark’s Installation 

ConHasseT, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. George A. Mark: The installation of 
Rey. ‘George A. Mark as pastor of this 
church took place on March 14 at 4 p.m. 
An appropriate and inspiring musical pro- 
gramme was provided by the chureh choir. 
The invocation was pronounced by Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels of Hingham; Scrip- 
ture reading, Rev. Thomas M. Mark of 
South Boston; installation prayer, Rev. 
Lee 8. McCollester, D.D., Dean of Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College; charge 
to the minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany 
of Boston; charge to the people, Rev. Ar- 
thur B. Whitney of Plymouth; addresses 
of welcome: for the church, Mr. Edward 
Nichols; for the community, Mr. New- 
combe B. Tower; for the Cohasset 
churches, Rev. Howard K. Bartow, rector 
of the Episcopal church ; for the Plymouth 
and Bay Conferences, Judge ©. Carroll 
King. The welcome for the parish com- 
mittee, by Edward Nichols, was in the 
form of an original poem, two stanzas of 
which follow :— 
Three hundred years have rolled along 

Since to our neighboring shore, 
With hearts of prayer, and lips of song, 
A little band of Pilgrims, strong 
In faith of God, which sees the right, 
In strength of heart, which baffles might; 

Crossed the dark waters o’er. 
Nor “spoils of war,’ nor “wealth of seas,” 
Nor “jewels bright,’ nor “hours of ease,” 

But Faith, their hearts upbore. 
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Gone is that faithful Pilgrim band, 

But still in word and deed, 
Throughout this glorious Western land, 
The impress of the mind and hand 
Of those who built the structure deep 
Remains, and millions live to reap 

The sowing of that seed 
“Which on New England’s shining page 
Has blossomed forth from age to age, 

To win earth’s highest meed. 


A reception was held at the parish house, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Mark received the 
good wishes of members of all the 
churches. Refreshments were served by 
the Unity Club. The First Parish meet- 
ing-house was erected in 1747 with funds 
out of the common precinct treasury, as 
was customary in those days. The church 
is the oldest institution in town. The 
first pastor, Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, was 
installed in 1721, at a salary: of £130. 
Seven other men have filled the pastorate 
since, the last two being Rey. Joseph 
Osgood, D.D., who served for fifty-six 
years, and Rey. William R. Cole, who was 
pastor for twenty-three years. Mr. Mark 
was born in Coatbridge, Scotland; came 
to America in 1910 and studied at Mead- 
ville Theological School and Tufts College, 
graduating from the latter institution in 
1915. Previous to the present pastorate 
he was for three years minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Roxbury. For 
fifteen months he acted as an overseas 
secretary in England and France for the 
American Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The Unitarian society in Cohasset 
has always taken a prominent part in the 
affairs of the community and at present 
is increasing its activities along all lines. 
A flourishing chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, started in December, has now an 
enrolment of forty-five members. ‘The 
Sunday-school, with Mrs. Russell Tower 
as superintendent, is in splendid condi- 
tion. The Alliance and the Unity Club 
are carrying on successful programmes 
of church work, and, in co-operation with 
the Sunday-school and Lend a Hand Club, 
have contributed generously to Armenia 
and Hungary. 


A Year’s Work 


CHARLESTON, §8.C.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray: The Ladies’ So- 
ciety has received the report of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. H. Innes Brown. It fol- 
lows, in part: “The year 1919 to 1920 
has been a year of prosperity financially 
and of an increased membership to our 
body. At the first of the year 1919 I 
had the pleasure of welcoming into our 
midst seven new members. WHighteen 
meetings have been held with a good ay- 
erage attendance. Many articles have 
been donated and eleven donations in 
money. Our sewing-basket has been 
most profitable, over ninety dollars’ worth 
of aprons having been made and sold. 
The annual bazaar on December 11 was 
a success. We had two gifts during the 
year,—one, a legacy of $50 from Mrs. Sid- 
ney Smith, long a loyal member of this 
society, the other from Miss Solomons, 
in memory of her sister. This being the 
year for the entertainment of the South- 
erm Conference by our church, early in 
the year we began to plan for the event. 
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Mrs. Henry Beck was made chairman, 
The work was well done. Our promised 
sum to the vestry was paid early in the 
year. We contributed to the Benevolent 
Society of the city, to ministers’ pension 
fund, American Unitarian Association, to 
the needy at Christmas, and to the parish 
supper. Our charitable fund is regularly 
paid. We have had some pleasant visitors 
during the year. Dr. Samuel A. Hliot 
visited our parish in February. The an- 
nual box supper was held, and a great 
many non-members attended. For 1920 
we have already paid our promised sum 
to the church, and have doubled the 
amount given to the Benevolent So- 
ciety.” 


Plans for a New Organ 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev George F. Patter- 
son: At the annual meeting of the society, 
the minister’s salary was increased twenty 
per cent. A committee was appointed to 
investigate the advisability of purchasing 
a new organ, and at an adjourned meeting, 
February 24, this committee submitted 
their report, and the society voted to au- 
thorize the purchase and installation of 
a three-manual, electric-action, movable- 
consol organ at an estimated cost of 
$12,000. The size of the organ will neces- 
sitate the deepening of the chancel, and it 
is planned to make certain changes in the 
arrangement of pulpit and choir which 
will add greatly to the beauty and dignity 
of the church. 


League Chapter in Dallas 


DaLuas, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Gilmour: Active co-operation 
with all those forces which contribute 
to the welfare of the community has 
made this a year of many achievements 
for the Dallas church. The Municipal 
Open Forum, of which Mr. Elmer Scott 
of this church is presiding chairman, 
continues to hold Sunday afiternoon ses- 
sions at City Hall. Dr. Charles Zueblin, 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy, and others have made 
addresses upon vital problems. Mr. Gil- 
mour presided at the union Thanksgiving 
service’ at City Hall. He will deliver his 
annual sermon at A. and M. College in 
March. This university is one of the 
leading educational centres of the South. 
The Sunday Morning Forum has had an 
unusually large attendance. Mr. W. P. 
Bentley is the capable director. The 
theme of the addresses is “Man’s Place 
in the Universe.” The Sunday-school 
shows a degree of progress. New mem- 
bers have added vitality. The interest 
shown has been very gratifying to the 
teachers and the superintendent, Mr. Len- 
ington. A Hallowe’en party, a Christmas 
play (an episode from “The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,’ directed by Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
ley), and a Washington party in honor 
of Mrs. Rogers’s class at the home of 
Mrs. Lenington, have been greatly en- 
joyed by the children. 

In October, Mr. Gilmour completed the 
tenth year of his ministry in Dallas. Mr. 
Jalonick, in behalf of the congregation, 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour with an 
electric library lamp. Monthly luncheons 
have been held by The Alliance at the 
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University and Arts Club, the first in 
honor of their former member, Miss Har- 
riet Spalding, on her return from the Con- 
ference en route for Los Angeles. These 
oceasions have given an opportunity for 
old,and new members to meet socially. 
In December a bazaar was held at the 
home of Mrs. H. EH. Spaulding. A Christ- 
mas “Tea” was given at the Adolphus by 
Mrs. L. 8. Thorne for the benefit of the 
Girls’ Friendly Home, recently established 
and supported by all the church societies. 
The Alliance will sew for the Baby Camp 
during March. A Game Tournament was 
held at the home of Mrs. C. Weichsel on 
February 25. In January the men of 
the church were delightfully entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. BH. P. Capers. The Dra- 
matic Society, with a strong cast, pre- 
sented the comedy “A Scrap of Paper” on 
March 5. Mr. H. T. Pearson of Wallasey 
Church, Cheshire, directed the rehearsals. 
It was an excellent performance. The 
Dallas Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
was organized on the occasion of a visit 
to Dallas of Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 


of Boston. Twenty members are already 
enrolled. The officers are as follows: 
President, Anthony Gevers; vice-presi- 


dent, A. F. Pillet; secretary, George Rog- 
ers; treasurer, James Lenington; execu- 
tive committee, E. BE. Scott, A. F. Pillet, 
F. L. Shull. A dinner was given by the 
League, March 2, each member bringing 
a guest. Through the press and in daily 
intercourse, the church is striving for the 
advancement of liberal thought, for true 
worship of God, and greater service to 
man. 


Professor Alexander’s Service 


EDMONTON (ALBERTA), CANADA.—First 
Unitarian Society, Prof. W. H. Alexander: 
This society, founded in 1912, had to face 
almost immediately the collapse of the 
real-estate boom in Western Canada and 
on top of that the war, which from August, 
1914, began seriously to affect its attend- 
ance and general prosperity. For four 
out of its eight years of life it has been 
sustained and directed largely by the 
efforts of a Unitarian layman, Professor 
Alexander, who has made the maintenance 
of the Unitarian cause almost a first 
charge on an already busy life. He fills 
the pulpit each Sunday morning and acts 
as general manager of the Society’s busi- 
ness and activities. Despite the difficul- 
ties of a field where a peculiarly conserva- 
tive orthodoxy has a strong hold, he has 
had the reward of seeing Sunday morning 
attendances rise from an average of 
twenty-five to eighty-five with an average 
student attendance of forty per Sunday. 
A friendly press affords the Society large 
publicity for his addresses. This year 
membership has risen from twenty-two 
actual working members to thirty-four, 
and an objective of forty has been set as 
a minimum for the year. As a demonstra- 
tion of the extent to which the Unitarian 
proclamation is made, it may be added 
that so far this church year four hundred 
ahd twenty-five individuals have been 
present at one or more services, including 
one hundred and seventy-five students. 
The Sunday-school which used to have a 
bare half-dozen has grown to thirty 
scholars with four teachers, and has be- 
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A great hope they had 
of laying some good 
foundations, yea though 
they should be but 
as “stepping stones 
unto others. BRADFORD 1620. 


come at once the delight and the despair 
of the Society, which is sorely taxed for 
room. The work of Miss Anna B. Dickin- 
son as superintendent among discouraging 
outward surroundings and through a long 
period of what seemed fruitless effort is 
a monument of energy and self-sacrifice. 
The Women’s Alliance though small in 
membership has maintained an efficient 
life, and is largely responsible for two 
delightful young people’s parties and a 
Christmas festival during this church 
year. ‘The immense growth of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, to which this is the 
nearest church, makes all feel that they 
have a charge to keep which it would be 
treason and folly to surrender. The 
strength of the outposts is vital to the 
security of the whole army. 


Many People at Work 


Fatt River, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas 8. Robjent: The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Society in Fall 
River was held in the vestry of the church, 
March 11, with an unusually large attend- 
ance. Supper was served by a commit- 
tee of the Women’s Alliance, of which 
Mrs. F. O. Dodge was chairman. Hdward 
S. Adams was chosen moderator pro tem., 
the late William F. Hooper having been 
moderator. Before the business of the 
meeting was taken up, the secretary, by 
a rising vote, ordered suitable recognition 
on the records of the deaths since the 
last annual meeting of William F. Hooper, 
Cyrus C. Rounseyille, Mrs. Marcus M. 
Wordell, Dr. Daniel A. Babcock, Capt. 
George F. Chase, Mrs. John EH. Dodge, 
George A. Ballard, and Mrs. Amy C. Thurs- 
ton, all of whom for many years were 
valued members. The report of the, treas- 
urer, James P. Hart, showing an increase 
in receipts of the past year and the pledges 
for the coming year was approved. Twen- 
ty-two persons were elected to member- 
ship, and an amendment to the by-laws, 
making the president of the Women’s Al- 
liance ex officio a member of the standing 
committee of the society, was adopted. 
Officers were elected as follows: Modera- 
tor, Edward S. Adams; treasurer, James 
P. Hart; clerk, William C. Gray; mem- 
bers of the standing committee for three 
years, Albert A. Harrison, Mrs. Clarence 
M. Hathaway. Other members are James 
M. Morton, Sr., Mrs. William KE. Fuller, 
Henry Bradbury and Charles H. Warner, 
whose terms have not expired, and Mrs I.’ 
Chester Poole of the Women’s Alliance. 
The delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association were: 
Ministerial, Rev. Thomas 8. Robjent; lay, 
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Robert N. Hathaway, Mrs. William HB. 
Fuller; alternates, Charles H. Warner 
and Mrs. J. F. Vander Burgh. Reports of 
the various activities were made as fol- 
lows: Church, Rey. Mr. Robjent ; Women’s 
Alliance, Mrs. I. C. Poole; Sunday-school, 
Mrs. Jennie L. Marr; Junior Alliance, Mrs. 
William A. Evans; Boys’ Club, Rev. Mr. 
Robjent ; Longfellow Club, John V. Thorpe; 
Lend a Hand Club, Mrs. George P. Brown; 
Laymen’s League, Charles H. Warner. 


Installation Services at Lynn 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell: One of the notable 
events of recent weeks was the instal- 
lation of Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell as 
minister of the Unitarian church of Lynn. 
The service, which was held at the church 
on Friday evening, March 5, was at- 
tended by practically the entire congre- 
gation and a large number of men and 
women prominent in the affairs of the city. 
Mr. C. Fred Smith, chairman of the board 
of trustees, extended the welcome of the 
church, reflecting well the spirit of the 
members in his well-chosen expressions of 
cordial good-will. Rey. Frederic N. Per- 
kins of the First Universalist Church ex- 
tended a very fitting and eloquent welcome 
in behalf of the city. Dr. Perkins spoke 
of the gratifying spirit of co-operation 
which exists among the churches of Lynn, 
and as the oldest minister in point of 
service in the city offered any help possi- 
ble in establishing Mr. Ferrell’s interests 
in the: community. In fraternal spirit, 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, pastor of 
the Second Church of Boston, presented 
the felicitations of the Unitarians of the 
State to Mr. Ferrell and to the church. 
With fine feeling the speaker dwelt on 
Mr. Ferrell's long and successful pastorate 
at Brockton, where Mr. Shippen’s parents 
were members of the congregation, and 
congratulated the church on securing as 
minister a man with such a _ splendid 
record of achievement. Rey. C. Thruston 
Chase of the Central Congregational Church 
concluded the service with prayer, the 
benediction being given by Mr. Ferrell. 
The church choir—Mrs. Alice Gurney, 
soprano; Mrs. Onida Cefrey Aechtler, con- 
tralto; Mr. Frank Larson, tenor; and Mr. 
Ernest W. Stedman, bass—added much to 
the service with an excellently rendered 
musical programme. At the conclusion of 
the service a delightful informal reception 
was held by Mr. and Mrs. Ferrell in the 
parish house. ‘The Marion Bacon Trio 
played during the reception and for the 
dancing which followed. 


Church-gotng Contest 


Manocuester, N.H.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Thomas J. Horner: The 
Horner Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League held its February meeting in the 
vestry of the church, forty being present, 
and after an excellent lunch, served @ la 
carte, President Fred M. Caswell called 
the meeting to order and announced with 
satisfaction that the drive made last Sun- 
day for subscriptions for the support of 
the church for the current year had gone 
considerably over the top, with a few 
teams yet to be heard from. Reports 
from the recent social entertainment, the 
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first given by the League, showed all bills 
paid and $32 in the treasury. A unani- 
mous vote was then taken to send a chal- 
lenge to the Women’s Alliance to-day for 
a church-going contest for the ‘month of 
March based on percentage of member- 
ship, the loser to serve a supper. After 
the business was over, the guest and 
speaker of the evening, Rev. Minot Simons 
of Boston, was introduced and made an 
excellent address on religion in the present 
state of the world, laying emphasis on 
“Togetherness.” He summed it all up in 
an old war-story. A group of men, each 
with his own little pine torch, was trying 
to write letters home, when an officer 
came along, and, seeing their dilemma, 
said, ‘Men, bunch your torches!” which 
made a bright light for all. Rey. Arnold 
Yantis, a guest of the meeting, also made 
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a short address expressing appreciation 
and unity of spirit. The congregation’s 
offering for the Hungarian Mission is 
$100. The young people are forming a 
society of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


Mempuis, Tenn.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William HE. Clark: The 
Baster audience was the largest audience 
_the church has ever had. The growth 
during the last four years has been steady, 
but slow. Difficulties have been many 
and of various kinds, but here is an 
‘item that encourages: During the service 
of admitting two new members to the 
church, it was simply announced that in 
the course of probably two years the 
church would have a building of its own. 
As the audience was leaving, one of the 
members whispered to the minister, “When 
you get ready to start our church, re- 
member that I want to give a thousand 
dollars.” When preparations are made 
for a church home it will be possible, it 
is believed, to raise twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars, not chiefly from the 
church people, of course, but from the 
community which is being served by the 
church. 


Installation of Mr. Potter 


New York, N.Y.—Unity Congregational 
Society, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: At 
a recent meeting of the Society, im- 
portant action was taken in regard to the 
future development of the church. A site 
committee has been at work for some 
weeks examining available properties in 
the neighborhood of Columbia University. 
This committee has reported to the trus- 
tees, who in turn reported to the church, 
recommending the purchase of lots within 
a certain area, on some of which an option 
has been secured. At this week’s meeting 
the Society instructed the minister, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to act with himself to pro- 
ceed at once to purchase the necessary 
lots. The Society sold its property at 
Lenox Avenue and 121st Street last fall 
and has since been holding its meetings 
at Earl Hall, Columbia University, Broad- 
way at 117th Street. Because of its proba- 
ble new location, the name “West Side 
Unitarian Church” is hereafter to be used. 
Five new trustees have been elected. The 
installation service of Rev. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter was held in Harl Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, April 1. President McGiffert 
of Union Theological Seminary extended 
the welcome of the neighborhood, and 
Rey. Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright gave 
the welcome of the congregation. The 
charge to the minister was made by a 
layman representing the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The American Unitarian 
Association was represented by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asgsocia- 
tion by Rev. Dr. W. H. Drummond of 
London, England. The welcome by the 
New York Unitarian churches was given 
by Rey. Dr. William L. Sullivan of All 
Souls Church. There were several un- 
usual features about the installation ser- 
vices. Instead of an installation sermon 
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there was a series of short addresses. 
The charge to the minister was made by 
a layman. 


In Memoriam 


-WasuinetTon, D.C.—AIll Souls Church, 
Rev. Dr. U. G. B. Pierce: The children 
of the Sunday-school took an active part 
in the furling of the service-flag of the 
church on February 22. Led by two of 
the smallest, who carried a large laurel 
wreath, all the children marched into the 
church. The nodding daffodils that filled 
the font were not more radiant than their 
happy faces, as, singing, they gathered 
about it. In view of the fact that the 
congregation is about to give up that 
church building, the service-flag must be 
placed in security until the new church 
is ready. Of the ninety-seven stars three 
only had been changed to gold. Some of 
the young men representing the others, 
Dr. Pierce stated, “had been wounded, but 
never in the back.” The flag had been 
furled and carefully placed with the 
gold stars on the outside. They repre- 
sented “Lieut. Joshua Morse Robinson, a 
lad of high hopes and deep courage; 
Capt. Ernest Weible, inventor of the de- 
vice for detecting the location of the big 
guns; and Col. Fred Smith, hero of the 
Argonne who was publicly decorated by 
Congress. ‘These represent in this form 
our contribution to the free world of the 
spirit.” Dr. Pierce then took the wreath 
and placed it beside the service-flag. Tak- 
ing a step backward, and facing the stars, 
with evident emotion Dr. Pierce said, 
“Joshua Morse Robinson, Ernest Weible, 
Col. Fred Smith, we salute you, and on 
the free wings of the spirit send to you 
our grateful appreciation for all your 
labors and for all your sufferings, and 
assure you that they are not unknown nor 
unappreciated. May your souls rest in 
peace and labor in peace on this day, 
and upon the anniversary of the birthvof 
the Father of our Country we are grate- 
ful that you have proved yourselves 
worthy sons of him who was first in war, 
first in peace, and finst in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 


“Pear not that ye have died for naught; 
The torch ye threw to us we caught; 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And freedom’s light shall never die; 
We've learned the lesson that ye taught 

In Flanders’ Fields.’ 


“May the Lord bless and keep thee; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and shelter thee with His grace; the Lord 
lift the light of His countenance upon 
you, and give you peace, now: and forever- 
more. Amen.” 

As the children, again singing, returned 
to the Sunday-school room, Dr. Pierce 
went to the pulpit and continued the 
morning worship, using the prayer written 
by George Washington. 


Personal 


Mr. Maro S. Brooks, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, and Mrs. Brooks, 
of Concord, N.H., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Ruth Wilder, to 
Mr. Bancroft Beatley of Hanover, N.H. 
Miss Brooks is a Junior at Smith College, 
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where she is a member of the French 
Club and Glee Glub. She is also active 
in dramatics and crew. Mr. Beatley is 
the son of Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 


‘and of the late James A. Beatley of 


Boston. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in the Class of 1915, and received 
his Master’s degree in Education in 1916. 
During the war he served as a First 
Lieutenant of Coast Artillery. Mr. Beat- 
ley is headmaster of the Hanover High 
School and instructor in the Department 
of Education in Dartmouth College. 


Deaths 


HELEN LOUISE STETSON 


Miss Helen Louise Stetson died at her home, 
Ocean Street, Lynn, Mass., Sunday morning, 
February 22. She was born at Nahant, the 
daughter of the late Dexter and Ann Hood 
Stetson. She had travelled extensively both in 
this country and abroad, spending the latter 
years of her life in Lynn. Miss Stetson was a 
woman of strong character, wonderful mind, 
and winning personality. She was prominent 
in social life, and her home was the home of 
refinement and old-time hospitality. She was 
a devoted member of the Unitarian Church 
and among her bequests remembered the Uni- 
tarian church of Lynn, the American Unitarian 
Association, and other organizations of that 
faith. 

The battle is over, the victory won, 
And like the setting of the sun, 
At the close of a perfect day, 


Her tired spirit slipped away. 
M. B. B. 
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A Call for Action 


ee is urgent need of a prompt and earnest effort for 
further contributions for the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Churches which have not sent in their 
contributions, and churches which have not exceeded last 
years contributions, should take immediate steps to do all 
they can for this work. 

Over a large part of the United States the past winter 
has been exceptionally severe, and church work has encoun- 
tered difficulties— not merely in our own fellowship but in all 
others. Again, there are a great 


MANY OF OUR CHURCHES 


which take their contributions on Easter Sunday; and this 
year there was a widespread storm in the area where many 
of our churches live. Snow, in some sections heavy, and pour- 
ing rain reduced the numbers at many churches. The collec- 
tions suffered accordingly. 

April is the last month of our financial year, and the 
month is half gone. Only about 


TWO WEEKS 


of the month remains before the books have to be closed. It 
is a short time in which to act. 

The remedy for the situation is for every parish which 
has not yet sent in a contribution at least as much as last year 
to take a contribution immediately and forward it promptly. 


INDIVIDUALS 


who give directly to the treasurer of the Association, and not 
through the treasury of any church, are urged to respond to 
this appeal for increased contributions. ‘This work should 
not be jeopardized at a time when our plain duty calls for 
a great advance. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Ask Mr. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., to send you 
copies of ‘The Integrity of the Nation.” 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Breathless New Yorker: “Oh! please— 
when does the first train leave for San 
Francisco?” “Not for thirty-five minutes, 


Madam.” “Tch—tch—tch! 
such a hurry !”’—Life. 


And I’m in 


Stranger (in New York) : “By the way, 
I suppose the Metropolitan Museum is 
well worth a visit.” Native: “I’ve never 
been in it. You see, we’ve lived only a 
block away from it for years.”—Judge. 


“Why did you strike the telegraph oper- 
ator?” asked the magistrate of the man 
who was summoned for assault. “Well, 
sir, I gives him a telegram to send to my 
gal, an’ he starts readin’ it. So, of 
course, I ups and gives him one.’—Tit- 
Bits. 


As the express for New York stopped 
at Bridgeport an anxious countryman 
rushed up to the conductor. “Say,” said 
he, “does this strain stop at New York?” 
“Well,” drawled the conductor, “if it don’t, 
there’ll be an awful wreck!’—New York 
Evening Post. 


A hotel man was invited to dine atone 
of the fraternity houses. “I hope,” said 
one of the hosts, “that you will make 
yourself feel at home here.” “It seems 
that I should,’ replied the landlord, as 
he glanced over the table. “I see plenty 
of my silverware.’—Stanford Chapparal. 


Marshal Joffre dined recently with some 
of his wife’s relatives who own a country 
house near Meaux, on the road to Chateau- 
Thierry. Coffee was served on a terrace 
that overlooked a pretty winding river, 
toward which the lawns of the estate 
sloped. “What is that water down there?” 
asked the Marshal. “That,” replied his 
host, “is the Marne.’—Liverpool Post. 


A Post-Office Mission correspondent in 
writing to some persons in remote places 
in the South said among other things that 
“Is there a Righteous God?” by Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, and other Unitarian 
literature, would be sent by applying to 
her. She received some odd replies, one 
being, “In answer to your question, as 
things is as they is I should say no.” 


A Maryland housekeeper had two maids 
in her employ, who, she discovered, were 
not on good terms; so she remonstrated 
with Mattie, the more intelligent girl, and 
was told that Lizzie “ignored” her. She 
then interviewed Lizzie, who answered: 
“T never ignored her none! I never speaks 
to her, I never sits down with her, I 
never has nothing to do with her.’— 
Friends Intelligencer. 


Mr. Roberts, a banker in a Western 
town, was very bald, and was in the habit 
of wearing his hat in the bank during 
business hours. Every week a Negro em- 
ployee of the bank presented a check and 
drew his ‘wages. One day, as he was 
putting the money in a worn and greasy 
wallet, the banker chanced to pass by, and 
asked, ‘Look here, John, why don’t you 
let some of that money stay in the bank 
and keep an account with us?’ “Well, 
sah,” replied the Negro, leaning toward 
the banker and gazing curiously at the 
Panama hat he wore, “I’se always afeared. 
You see, sah, you look like you was always 
ready to start somewheres.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— 
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individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
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und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres,, Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, April 18, Mr. John 
Heres Manchester, England, will recite the ‘‘Book 
of Job.” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, April 18, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Powers We Live By.” (3) “Friendship.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Sunday, April 
18, subject, ‘‘The Pilgrim Principle: Liberty under 
Law.’ Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, April 18, Rev. 
Clayton R. Bowen will preach. Chorus choir of thirty 
male voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, April 18, Dr. Lee-S. McCollester 
will preach, Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
Echo! at9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeach month. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Vesper service, 5 p.m. Chorus choir, 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical, Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. ve! 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. SourH- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ~ 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 3 Acres for Sports 

College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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